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IF THE Jelophone WERE NOT THERE! 


Many times each day you reach 
for the telephone on your desk 
at the office or in its familiar 
spot at home. It is an old and 
trusted friend. You scarcely give 
a thought to what it means to 
a busy day. 

Yet suppose the telephone were 


not there! Suppose—for a week— 


or a month—you could not call 
anybody by telephone and nobody 
could call you! 

The whole machinery of business 
and the home would be thrown 
out of gear. Orders would be lost 
— efficiency and profits reduced. 
You would be out of touch with 


the world about you. 


America needs quick, reliable 
telephone service to get things 
done in the brisk, crisp American 
manner. And it enjoys the best ser- 
vice in the world. 

Greater progress has been made 
in this country because of the Bell 
System’s one policy, one system 


and universal service. 


America leads in telephone service. In relation to population there are six times as many 
telephones in this country as in Europe and the telephone is used nine times as much. 


BELL 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


One great change is now evident in the public mood. 
While remaining appreciative of the President’s efforts, the people 
themselves are no longer willing to be experimented upon. 


THE PEOPLE Of the United States have 
made their record of growth and achieve- 
ment through. their own initiative and 
their bold spirit of pioneer adventuring. 
They have done large things through crea- 
tive energy, and they have also shown 
that they could resist and survive in times 
of peril. Keen observers who have studied 
situations in Europe during the year 1934 
have not grown despondent about the 
United States. They have returned to find 
this country living through the hardships 
of economic depression with relatively 
little change. 

What they see in brief retrospect is the 
bold fact that we were drawn into Eu- 
rope’s war and that we contributed to that 
situation such an aggregate of human en- 
ergy and such a wealth of accumulated 
material resources as had never been ex- 
hibited anywhere else within the ken of 
historians or economists. They have seen 
our supplies and our credit, still abundant 
after the war, poured recklessly for some 
years longer into the supplicating hands 
of exhausted nations seeking vainly to re- 
cover by short-cuts the losses that it will 
take a century to repair. They have seen 
a period of post-war speculation in the 
United States, sharply terminated by the 
sudden discovery that the rest of the 
world was bankrupt. 

With our foreign debtors repudiating 
their obligations, and with external mar- 
kets reduced by three-quarters or more, 
the people of the United States had to dis- 
cover means of adjustment to changed 
realities. When we had half as many 
people, we had little foreign trade except 
as we sold cotton and petroleum and 
bought sugar and coffee. Germany had 
been geared up to very large foreign trade, 














From The Art Institute of Chicago; courtesy Ferargil Galleries 


American democracy was built upon the labors of 
men and women of stout hearts and firm jaws, such 


PIONEER people as those above, painted by Grant Wood. 
Wood has studied abroad, but has found his best 
portrait subjects within his native state of Iowa. 
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WESTWARD HO! 


and is struggling desperately with the elements of a 
new national economy. England is more successful, but 
her industrial status is serious because her trade outlets 
are shrinking as against a small but steady increase in 
her population. 

Researches carried on by such competent investiga- 
tors as the Brookings Institution have convinced 
thoughtful economists and business men that our own 
capacity to consume does not come seriously short of 
our full capacity to produce. This cannot be said of 
other industrial countries, although France with her 
peasant type of agriculture and her devotion to artistic 
handicrafts is less dependent upon outside trade than 
England or Germany. 


DuRING THE YEAR 1933 the people 
of the United States, feeling the 
sharpness of the emergency that 
confronted ordinary business life, 
were willing to try experiments. 
Further than that, they were even willing to be experi- 
mented upon. Americans are not too proud to extend 
grateful hands to proffered rescue when overwhelmed 
with floods, cyclones, tornadoes, earthquakes, droughts 
or devastating fires. But their minds are active, their 
energies revive quickly, and it lies in their nature to ob- 
serve somewhat critically the methods that are used to 
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The Return 
of America 


to Self-reliance 


© 1934, RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc. 





The course of empire moved beyond the Appalachians, crossed the Mississippi, rumbled 
over the plains, climbed the Rockies and came finally to the last frontier—the Coast. 


save them in their distress and to set their communities 
to rights. They will try to think for themselves. 

The year 1934 was in some ways a continuation of 
1933. The American people were still submitting to the 
process of being rescued. They were grateful and ap- 
preciative. They were not inclined to be severely criti- 
cal. If the rescue measures had been to some extent 
fantastic and to some extent misapplied, the great 
American nation preferred to believe that the organized 
agencies of relief and readjustment would learn by ex- 
perience. They would not repudiate the rescuers. 
Neither would they wholly condemn experiments tried 
in good faith for the common welfare. But one great 
change in the public mood was evident enough. It was 
against public opinion to accept any longer the notion 
that Americans, as individuals and as communities, 
could be experimented upon. They were no longer in- 
clined to wait passively in the belief that things would 
take a favorable turn for everybody, because of ma- 
gicians and soothsayers. 

In short, the American people were coming back— 
quite in their original character. They had lived 
through many generations of self-reliance and self-help. 
They had established habits of free discussion which 
they held in abeyance for the most part during the year 
1933, but which they began to exercise in a more normal 
fashion, with increasing boldness, during 1934. They 








E ASTWARD 0! With the last frontier gone, the pioneer turns back. The Union Pacific's new stream- 
* lined train came out of the West in 1934 to establish new records in the East. 


were not awe-stricken when they arrived at election day 
in early November. The experimentalists in Washington 
put forth every kind of inducement and persuasion in 
order to obtain a vote of confidence. But no one can 
say that the American people had not recovered full 
freedom to criticize, and the most perfect liberty to vote 
as they thought best. 

The verdict was plain and it was satisfactory. It was 
not a vote of acquiescence and submission. Rather it 
was an expression of the country’s belief that the present 
government at Washington was capable of perceiving 
that the American mood was rapidly assuming its 
normal aspects, and that further relief experiments 
would adapt themselves, in the very nature of things, 
to the improved conditions. 


THE PRINCIPAL REASON for the 
granting of emergency powers fo 
the President, early in 1933, lay in 
the hope and belief that recovery 
would come more quickly if there 
could be something like war-time vigor and unity in 
the sphere of action. We believe, on our part, that cer- 
tain efforts and results have justified the grant of 
emergency powers. The boldness and dash of various 
experiments have tided us over what might have been a 
far worse period, since the bank panic that gave Presi- 


Forward— 
Neither to Left 
Nor Right! 


dent Roosevelt his immediate reason for assuming a 
role of authority unusual in peace time. The very fact 
that he could act with so little delay or hesitation in 
launching experiments has relieved him of all embarrass- 
ment in modifying or even in reversing one policy after 
another. He has two years more in office, and he is 
eager to see the country as well off as possible before 
the public renders another verdict at the polls in 1936. 

The second year of the New Deal has witnessed a 
kind of business revival that was absolutely essential 
to national recovery. We do not refer to the fact of a 
moderate improvement in the volume of business, in em- 
ployment, or in profits. We refer rather to the recogni- 
tion by business itself and also by the Administration 
that this country is not swinging either to the left or to 
the right but is going straight forward on its own vast 
momentum. Have relief measures been somewhat senti- 
mental, amateurish, extravagant? If one will study the 
history of poverty in modern times, he may find him- 
self proud of the spending that will carry us through 
the present winter on the simple principle that the 
American people are not willing to let any of our fami- 
lies suffer for the want of food and shelter. 

When it comes to the application of this principle, 
the best business judgment of the country must be 
brought to the aid of the Government, in order to reduce 
unemployment as rapidly as possible and restore the 

















ties where‘ it is’ needled? With volun- 
tary agencies properly organized by 
intelligent and trustworthy women 
throughout the country, the Govern- 
ment’s relief money could be distrib- 
uted on the plan of 1 per cent for 
administration, and 99 per cent for 
the families requiring aid. 

In June, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act will reach the end of 
its prescribed two years. In some 
form it will probably be reenacted 
for two years more. Its administra- 
tion was tolerated at first, but it was 
gradually battered to pieces against 
a resisting wall of public opinion. The 
NRA remains as a part of the Gov- 
ernment’s emergency effort to bring 


administration of relief, to the locali-,_. 





order into business activities, grouped 


; By nominal categories. The grouping 


* was largely fallacious. The assertion 


of authority, meaning to be useful, 
became meddlesome and tyrannical. 
Americans emphatically refuse to be 
annoyed, at the expense of their free- 
dom, unless the reasons are urgent. 

In various aspects, the NRA is now 
in the courts. A year ago the judges 
were confusing themselves somewhat 
as they tried to reconcile the doctrine 
of emergency with the more obvious 
interpretations of organic law. But 
the clouds are lifting rapidly. The 
courts will not abdicate their func- 
tions. There will, indeed, be con- 
tinued leniency in the direction of 
generous and well-intentioned ex- 


periments to relieve suffering and to 
revive business. But the courts are 
not likely to discover any legal 
grounds for putting straight-jackets 
on American citizens in the pursuit 
of their ordinary affairs, when it can- 
not be shown that the salvation of 
the country requires it. 

There is no sign at Washington that 
the New Deal will be hampered, in 
any of its better chosen policies, by 
lack of broad and helpful understand- 
ing on the part of the federal courts. 
It is more likely to be harmed by the 
excessive disposition of the new Con- 
gress to encourage its more doubtful 
ventures, than by such wholesome re- 
straints as the judiciary may impose 
in the course of the year 1935. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF UTILITIES 


Yardsticks must be subjected to a “bureau of standards”. 


Neither 


the Government nor the power companies should mislead the public. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS was at a disad- 
vantage, not very long ago, because 
it was so heavily charged with high 
crimes and misdemeanors. Millions 
of people were suffering from the 
bank panic and trade collapse of al- 
most two years ago; and they were 
ready to believe anything that was 
said against bankers as a class. But 
bankers had not created the condi- 
tions against which they could not 
maintain open doors. They may have 
been as guilty as the rest of us, but 
not more so. Our bankers are now 
in full recovery of their morale. It 
is their business to take the lead in 
helping the Government to recon- 
struct our banking laws and methods. 
We must round out a strong financial 
system capable of withstanding fu- 
ture shocks. The motive must be 
that of national well-being. The 
principle must be that of economic 
freedom. Neither politics nor plutoc- 
racy should govern our monetary 
and banking systems. Safety, stability, 
confidence, should be the watchwords 
of sound recovery. 

The New York Stock Market and 
the other exchanges were undoubt- 
edly at fault in tolerating certain 
practices that had to be suppressed. 
But the entire country threw its sav- 
ings or its borrowed funds into the 
whirlpool] of speculation that now 
seems to us like a bad dream. The 
investigation at Washington has been 
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useful in its results. People will con- 
tinue to buy and sell, and the Ex- 
changes, as now brought under regu- 
lation, will be duly responsive to 
business improvement but will not be 
likely to draw too much liquid capital 
away from industry and commerce. 

To put it briefly, our banks will 
continue to do banking business as 
an American system under the direc- 
tion of professional bankers, and not 
under the domination of government 
or politics. Our markets will be su- 
pervised, as will our banks, but they 
will register the transactions of mer- 
chants, investors, and traders in com- 
modities. Business men are now 
ready to admit that banking is a na- 
tional rather than a local affair, and 
that the market places which we call 
Exchanges are of interstate character. 
Let them be regulated under federal 
law, and let us hope that in practice 
such regulation may be intelligent, 
reasonable, and non-partisan. 

But what are the duties of the Gov- 
ernment under the New Deal as 
regards certain services, highly capi- 
talized and largely affected by public 
interest? A year ago people were 
talking of the absorption of the rail- 


' road system by our federal govern- 


ment, and its direct operation as a 
government monopoly. 


Goverment in Business 


If the railroads were arrogant in 
their public relations fifty or sixty 
years ago, they have atoned for all 
their early faults. We were a specu- 
lative country, rapidly developing; 
and railroads simply partook of the 
economic character of the period that 
followed the Civil War. As a punish- 
ment, they have been regulated al- 
most to death, and they have been 
subjected to confiscatory -taxation. 
The Government, henceforth, must 
protect the roads against unfair treat- 
ment, while they recover initiative 
and find new and better ways to 
serve shippers and travelers. Will 
this be done? Last year we were du- 
bious, but now we are optimistic. 
We think our railroad leaders are 
worthy of full confidence, and that 
the Government will codperate with 
them in opening a new era. 

If it began with railroads, the Gov- 
ernment would soon have to absorb 
water transportation (domestic and 


The photographs of power units in this article are by 
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Margaret Bourke-White. At the right: Dam of the Alum- 


inum Company of America located at Alcoa, Tennessee. 
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foreign), omnibus and truck lines, 
commercial aviation, and petroleum 
pipe lines. The accretion of travel 
and traffic services would have to be 
followed by governmental ownership 
and operation of interstate means of 
communication, including telegraph 
and cable systems, telephone service, 
radio and radio broadcasting. Thea- 
tres and motion pictures would fol- 
low in their turn, and Uncle Sam 
would become grand master of 
amusement and recreation. 

No other country has a telephone 
service that could, for a moment, 
compare with that which we enjoy 
in this country. It is subject to pub- 
lic supervision because, in the nature 
of things, it is codperative, inclusive, 
and therefore monopolistic. It would 
be a profound calamity to attempt 
governmental management or opera- 
tion of a system built upon scientific 
research in laboratories, upon im- 
mense investments of capital, and 
upon such public confidence. and 
good-will as few enterprises have 
ever deserved and enjoyed. Ameri- 
can telephone, telegraph, and radio 
systems will remain under private 
business management. 


Public Ownership ? 


The question arises: Are citizens 
somewhat dazed, under the spell of 
those who would convert our simple 
constitutional system of limited polit- 
ical authority into a practical scheme 
of Communistic Economics? If we 
have any perception of the trends of 
awakening American sentiment, as 
the New Year dawns upon a hopeful 
nation, we are justified in saying that 

‘ : the Public Ownership movement is 
Sp | L L WA Y dry spillway is not to be scorned, for water running fading away like a pipe dream. 
over a power dam does not generate current. But what shall be said of certain 


UNIT The casing of a steam turbine. The generator proper CONVERTERS In them alternating cur- 
is at the upper left. The unit is highly efficient. rent is changed to direct. 
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other kinds of service, for example, 
those so-called “utilities” that are 
producing and selling electric cur- 
rent, so measured and distributed as 
to be available for public and private 
illumination and for mechanical 
power? Here we come into a field 
of immediate controversy. We have 
recognized particular phases of that 
issue on various occasions in recent 
years. In the pages of this periodical 
we have described the patient and 
fruitful researches typified by the 
name of Edison. Among many 
articles, we recall one contributed by 
the late General Carty, who explain- 
ed to our readers the almost unrecog- 
nized fact that certain definite in- 
ventions, worked out in the electrical 
laboratories, had given to all of us 
as consumers at least four hundred 
per cent more illumination than be- 
fore, without any additional charge, 
for each kilowatt of current. 

There have been great advantages 
accruing to the public from enlarged 
spheres of activity on the part of in- 
dividual operating companies. Hun- 
dreds or even thousands of very small 
power plants have been brought to- 
gether in larger units. The scientists 
and engineers were gradually extend- 
ing zones within which electric 
energy could be transmitted without 
too much loss. They learned how to 
bring different power plants into a 
“tie-up”. The result has been an in- 
creasingly reliable service, at lower 
rates to consumers, fully proven when 
comparisons are fairly made. 

But have the great companies, 
through over-capitalization, burdened 
the average consumer with exorbi- 
tant charges? The answer to this 
question is at this moment under dis- 
pute; and the discussion will be 
greatly to the public advantage in 
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This hydro-electric turbine is 
located at Niagara Falls. 


our opinion, if it proceeds candidly 
and without prejudice. Before touch- 
ing upon technical issues, the reader 
should keep in mind what, in fact, 
he has always understood. Electricity 
is a convenient thing in the home, 
but not indispensable. The companies 
are not able to sell it advantageously, 
except at rates that compete with 
other forms of light and power pro- 
duction. Ask the candle-maker, the 
kerosene lamp industry, the ice man, 
the coal dealer. Has the tendency 
been to provide us with new electri- 
cal conveniences on attractive terms? 
For ourselves, we are not in the 
slightest doubt as to the true answer. 


St. Lawrence Power 


Present controversies relate them- 
selves to certain government poli- 
cies of which the President himself is 
the most persuasive exponent. Since 
we do not for a moment believe that 
sound and just solutions are in ulti- 
mate danger, we may feel at liberty 
to comment with entire freedom upon 
the opposing statements, whether of 
fact or of theory. 

The President’s preconceptions re- 
garding electric power are so essen- 
tially involved that they may well be 
recalled to memory. While Governor 
of New York, Mr. Roosevelt had be- 
come strongly committed to the more 
or less definite proposals to develop 
hydro-electric power as incidental to 
a joint improvement of St. Lawrence 
navigation by Canada and the United 
States. The subject had been under 
much discussion while Alfred E. 
Smith was Governor. 

In Mr. Hoover’s administration, 
Secretary Stimson and the Canadian 
authorities were negotiating a water- 
ways treaty. Governor Roosevelt had 
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These are hydro-electric generators, also in a 
Niagara Falls power plant. They make the juice. 





With Napoleonic vigor the Presi- 
dent is pushing his power program. 


created a state Power Board, at the 
head of which he placed a versatile 
lawyer well known in political and 
labor circles, Frank P. Walsh, for- 
merly of Kansas City. 

Mr. Walsh announced hearings on 
rates to be charged consumers, and 
created the impression that St. Law- 
rence power was about to be avail- 
able on a low scale, with the state 
of New York operating such a system 
as that of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission. The scheme was 
publicized with great energy. We 
are not intimating that Mr. Walsh in- 
tended to mislead the public; yet his 
optimism over-leaped all questions of 
time and space—not to mention di- 
plomacy—with a zeal that was cer- 
tain to encounter obstacles. 


Waterways and Exports 


In point of fact, as our readers will 
remember, one of President Roose- 
velt’s few disappointments at the 
hands of the last Congress was the 














rejection of the St. Lawrence Treaty 
by the Senate. He is now hoping 
that the increased Democratic major- 
ity in the new Congress will yield 
to his urgent desires and confirm the 


treaty. There is a fair chance that- 


this may be done, early in the session. 

Canada does not need the develop- 
ment of the water power as a chief 
objective, but is concerned rather 
with the British Empire aspects of 
navigation. For many long years this 
Great Lakes—St. Lawrence project 
was advocated in our own North- 
western states, on the theory that it 
would give our wheat farmers cheap 
and direct water rates to Liverpool 
and other foreign ports. But we have 
no possible future market for wheat 
in Europe, (barring war demand), 
nor is wheat export desirable. Can- 
ada, on the contrary, must continue 
to send large quantities of wheat to 
England from her new western soils. 

If steamships from Europe were to 
be given a future passage into the 
Great Lakes, it would be decidedly 
more advantageous to have Uncle 
Sam accept from the state of New 
York, as a free gift, the barge canal 
from Albany to Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. Within a comparatively 
short time New York state has spent 
more than two hundred million dol- 
lars on that waterway. It could be 
enlarged at reasonable cost, kept free 
from ice through most of the year, 
and made infinitely more serviceable 
to Duluth and other Great Lake ports 
than the St. Lawrence route. Hith- 
erto, the New York Senators have 
stood firmly against the St. Lawrence 
route, and in favor of the one that 
would give the western states access 
to New York and our eastern mar- 
kets, as well as to Europe. 


Who Needs New Power? 


In the earlier discussion of the St. 
Lawrence improvement, the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power at the 
“International Rapids” was regarded 
as incidental. The state of New York 
claimed such advantages as might 
accrue, because the river along this 
international stretch is a part of the 
state boundary line. Governor Roose- 
velt’s interest in the St. Lawrence 
project was due to an enthusiasm 
that had taken firm root in his mind 
for water-power development in the 
public interest. There were, also, po- 
litical aspects not to be overlooked. 

Reports were made to the Gover- 
nor that offered ingenious compari- 
sons between rates assessed against 
domestic users in the state of New 
York, and corresponding charges in 
the state of Ontario. Readers should 
remember that when Niagara power 
was developed years ago, Canada, or 
rather the province of Ontario, shared 























































Atop the generator proper is the D.C. exciter, 


TECHNICAL a generating unit which supplies field current. 


in the enterprise. On the New York 
side the development was made by 
private companies. 

In Ontario there was less market, 
and the province itself assumed its 
share as a public enterprise. It 
undertook to distribute electric cur- 
rent at cost, through areas that finally 
extended more than a hundred and 
thirty miles from Niagara. No one 
would deny that extensive partisan 
use was made throughout New York 
state of figures purporting to show in 
detail how greatly the consumers in 
Ontario were benefited by govern- 
ment service, as compared with con- 
sumers in New York communities 
who were served by private com- 
panies. The issue seemed a popular 
one, and nobody could have pushed it 
with more vigor than Governor 
Roosevelt’s power board chairman, 
Frank P. Walsh. 
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St. Lawrence navigation at our ex- 
pense would seem to have continuing 
importance as an asset of the British 
Empire. Its importance as an asset 
to the United States has vanished in 
thin air, with our loss of the artificial 
export business that continued for a 
few years after the War. Canada has 
no present need of St. Lawrence 
power development, and we have no 
need of the ocean waterway. But 
have we, then, some need of the 
hydro-electric power that would re- 
sult from waterway improvement? 

Questions of fact are involved 
which must be studied on their merits. 
It will not do for one side of the de- 
bate to denounce socialism, or merely 
to resist the attack of government 
competition upon private business. 
No more will it answer for the other 
side to denounce the “power trust,” 
or to inflame prejudice against the 
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INVE S ™ME NT A hydro-electric power plant such as that shown 


above represents millions of hard-earned dollars. 


management of one of the largest in- 
dustries in the United States. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would be the last man 
to claim that public confidence, as ex- 
pressed in the recent election, was in- 
tended to condone mistakes of policy. 
Much less would he claim personal 
indulgence to sweep away business 
facts in deference to mere predilec- 
tions or theories. 

Bearing date of November 10, 1934, 
a document entitled “Report on Cost 
of Distribution of Electricity” was 
promulgated at Washington with the 
prestige of the White House. Back in 
April, 1931, as Governor, Roosevelt 
had approved an act of the Legisla- 
ture, directing the state power au- 
thority “to determine the cost of dis- 
tributing electricity as a basis for 
marketing St. Lawrence power.” On 
September 26, 1933, the President had 
asked this local authority to codper- 





ate with federal agencies in order to 
expedite the Government’s public 
works program which, in his own 
words, “includes the development of 
water power and the transmission of 
electrical energy.” 

The President had further ex- 
plained that the National Recovery 
Act authorized the use of any state 
agency to plan or execute public 
works; and the New York legislature 
subsequently authorized such use of 
state agencies. Accordingly, the 
President included the St. Lawrence 
scheme as a part of the general pro- 
gram of public works, for favorable 
action. The President’s initiative was 
in every sense and at each step a 
legal one, involving the codperation 
of various state and federal agencies. 

The reader should understand that 
we hold no brief for the data pre- 
sented in this important official re- 
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port. On the other hand, we are not 
competent to present technical argu- 
ments in refutation. But we are justi- 
fied in inviting our readers not to be 
led to hasty conclusions. Meanwhile, 
a few main facts may be presented. 
The New York act of 1931 provided 
that municipalities or other subdi- 
visions of the state might secure 
shares of the proposed St. Lawrence 
power. In 1934, the legislature con- 
ferred upon municipalities the right 
to own and operate gas and electric 
systems without having their charters 
amended. The way has thus been 
cleared for the development of the 
joint federal and state program. 





Experience Is the Test 


Mr. Walsh’s report is accompanied 
by an extensive volume of technical 
appendices, devoted almost entirely 
to costs of distribution of electric ser- 
vices in various places. Government 
money has already been provided for 
the purpose of construction of mu- 
nicipal systems of electrical service in 
a number of cities throughout the 
country. The New York power au- 
thority has stated its case fully, after 
long deliberation. The industry thus 
knows what arguments it has to meet. 

The power services have had an 
amazing development, when one con- 
siders their history through the 
period covered by the researches of 
Mr. Edison and his contemporaries. 
It is stated that the capital invested in 
this industry is not less than twelve 
billion dollars in the United States 
alone. Directly or ‘indirectly, the 
number of people who have property 
interests that are involved in the 
maintenance and further security of 
this type of enterprise would perhaps 
be equal to the number of families 
now living in the United States. 

The Walsh report is intended to 
support the conclusion that govern- 
ment ownership and operation would 
cheapen rates to consumers, and 
widen the use of electricity. Since 
such a claim is flatly opposed to the 
contentions of the industry itself, it 
requires further analysis. 

It is admitted on both sides that the 
St. Lawrence project would develop 
about one million horsepower. In 
order to assure regular and uninter- 
rupted service, the companies have 
found it necessary to maintain a large 
reserve capacity. The Walsh report 
virtually ignores this need of reserve 
capacity, in reaching its conclusions. 
It is claimed that in New York state 
alone it would be necessary to aban- 
don and scrap four times as much 
producing capacity as could be de- 
rived from the St. Lawrence project, 
if reserves were reduced to the limits 
set in the Walsh report. 

It has always been the policy of the 

















United States to encourage invention 
and business initiative. Our advance- 
ment in the use of electricity and in 
many other fields of endeavor has 
been aided by the granting of thou- 
sands of patents, and by other fitting 
incentives. A thoughtful public senti- 
ment will not ignore the ethical— 
quite apart from the legal—rights of 
those whose efforts have created im- 
mense resources of human service and 
well-being, through sheer use of in- 
ventive faculty and scientific discov- 
ery. Furthermore, it must not be for- 
gotten that electrical progress is far 
from the levels that it may hope to 
attain. The question then arises: 
Would politicians at Washington, at 
Albany, or at Knoxville know how to 
provide for further progress? 


The Yard-Stick Theory 


President Roosevelt had a theory, 
and then circumstances provided 
him with an opportunity paralleled 
only by that of Moscow under the 
five-year plan. The opportunity came 
with the emergency authority granted 
Mr. Roosevelt to launch a program of 
public works, with unlimited money 
available. The theory was that of the 
so-called “yardstick,” which was to 
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put the utility companies to the se- 
vere test of proving that they were 
serving the American people as well 
as could possibly be done. 

Let it be remembered that in the 
stock market collapse, certain holding 
companies in the utility field had 
made terrible shipwrecks. Operating 
companies went steadily along with 
their business of producing and mar- 
keting. But the public acquired a 
feeling that the utility business was 
taking advantage of monopolistic ten- 
dencies, and that huge aggregations 
were paying dividends and interest 
upon securities that did not represent 
actual investment or value. 

What the President demanded for 
New York was state distribution 
through the municipalities, as a pos- 
sible alternative. But should the 
state borrow money on tax-exempt 
bonds, and proceed with other like 
advantages to force unfair competi- 
tion and, in a menacing way, to com- 
pel private companies to serve the 
public at unprofitable rates, or else go 
out of business? The “yardstick” in 


New York was said to be a challenge 
to the Niagara-Hudson Power Com- 
pany and the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York City. But busi- 
ness men are no longer silenced or 
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subdued, whether by emergencies of 
depression or by crack-down menaces 
from the NRA. It will be their right, 
and also their responsibility, to see 
that the “yardstick” is not unfairly 


‘applied, and is not made of rubber. 


Social Aspects of T.V.A. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
was created early in 1933. Dr. Morgan 
of Ohio, famous as an educator and 
with the background of important 
engineering achievements, was well 
chosen as head of this Tennessee Val- 
ley undertaking. Here was to be an- 
other “yardstick”. More than once 
the President has visited the region. 
They are losing no time, and already 
the TVA is selling electricity and is 
said to be forcing the power com- 
panies of several states to surrender 
at discretion. Can the TVA become a 
permanent social missionary by sup- 
plying mountain cabins with electric 
light, even before they have moved 
up from the pine-knot and tallow-dip 
stage, to that of the kerosene lantern? 
Is the TVA justified in merchandising 
electric washing-machines and curling 
irons throughout the towns and vil- 
lages of half a dozen states, by means 
of its subsidiary corporations? Has 
it proceeded wisely and fairly in pro- 
moting the set-up of municipal power 
plants as its chief customers, thus dis- 
placing private companies? 

We may admire the energy of the 
TVA and its immediate resourceful- 
ness, even if doubtful as to the 
soundness of its economic foundations 
and the justice of its competitive ac- 
tivities. At least the TVA has learned 
that it must operate over a wide area 
in order to do business at all. Thus 
the “yardstick” has already justified 
the policy of the large companies in 
their previous acquisition of small 
units. The President looks to the 
Southwest and to the Northwest, 
where the vast power resources of 
the Colorado River and the Columbia 
River may provide further. “yard- 
sticks” for testing future possibilities 
of the “new era” of widespread elec- 
trical service at low cost. 

The public works program was laid 
out boldly, under the pressure of ex- 
treme business reaction and danger- 
ous unemployment. The President’s 
vigor was Napoleonic. We are not 
criticizing it, neither are we condemn- 
ing its major features. But “yard- 
sticks”, however hastily devised, must 
be subjected to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. They must measure truly and 
accurately. Government agencies 
should not deceive the public regard- 
ing electric power costs by juggled 
bookkeeping, nor will the power com- 
panies gain eventually by trying to 
keep rates at levels which would dis- 
courage a wide use of electricity. 



















BY LEWIS W. 


RECOVERY BY BALANCED BUDGET 


DOUGLAS 


To encourage the investment of capital and thus bring 


about the reémployment of people, government spending .must be 
reduced. Therein lies the road to economic recovery. 


IN APPROACHING the subject, I make 
the assumption that by recovery is 
meant the reémployment of men and 
women under a system substantially 
similar to that under which this coun- 
try developed the highest standard of 
living and the greatest freedom ever 
known to mankind. By this I mean 
a real competitive system, without 
artificial mechanisms, whether mone- 
tary or monopolistic, supporting a 
price level that I presume is to be 
maintained. 

It seems to me that if we are to 
reach an intelligent answer to the 
question of a fiscal policy conducive 
to recovery, then we must first ex- 
amine the nature of the depression 
which we are experiencing and the 
places in our economic scheme in 
which the greatest voids occur. Much 
has been said and written about cap- 
ital goods and consumers’ goods. 

It is in some quarters held that the 
consumption of producers’ goods— 
clothing, food, and goods which are 
either immediately consumed or 
which are of short duration—has di- 
minished greatly during the depres- 
sion, and that to emerge from the 
depression there must be increased 
purchasing power made available for 
the consumption of such goods. 


Consumers’ Goods 


The actual facts do not support this 
position. The Harvard School of 
Business has presented some very il- 
luminating figures. It finds that 
whereas the consumption of wheat 
and flour in 1928 was 100, the con- 
sumption in 1932 was 90; whereas the 
consumption of butter in 1928 was 
100, the consumption in 1932 was 
105.6; whereas the consumption of 
gasoline in 1928 was 100, the con- 
sumption in 1932 was 113.2. Other 
instances show a similar trend. 

There was, then, during the depres- 





sion a relatively’constant consumption 
of consumers’ goods. On the other 
hand, the consumption of capital 
goods had fallen almost 65 per cent. 

This is an important distinction and 
an important point. It is commonly 
accepted when one speaks of con- 
sumption that one speaks merely of 
those things which are consumed by 
individuals. This is not, or so it seems 
to me, an accurate conception of con- 
sumption; for the consuming power 
of capital under normal conditions is 
approximately equivalent to the con- 
suming power of individuals. It is 
capital, rather than individual, con- 
suming power upon which the con- 
sumption of producers’ goods rests. 

If, then, it be true—and all indices 
seem to indicate it to be true—that 
individual consuming power of con- 
sumers’ goods has remained at a rel- 
atively high stage throughout the 
depression, while the consumption of 
goods by capital has fallen percept- 
ibly, then the answer to the depres- 
sion is to encourage the investment 
by capital and thus the consumption 
and production of producers’ goods. 

In terms of employment, what is 
true with respect to the consumption 
of the two general classes of goods 
is equally true. In the consumption 
goods industries the employment has 
declined about 16 per cent, while in 
the producers’ goods industries the 
employment has declined by more 
than 50 per cent. 

But some may raise the question: 
“Is there a demand?” And, being 
skeptical, they may say: “There is no 
new industry to lift us out of this 
depression ... We are over-pro- 
duced.” This is not a new point of 
view. It has been expressed by vari- 
ous groups in almost every major de- 
pression during the last 130 years. 
As frequently as it has been expressed 
in the past, so frequently have sub- 
sequent events demonstrated it to be 
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wrong; for each depression has been 
conquered by capital consumption. 
Quite irrespective of the historical 
argument, and even if there were no 
new great industry to lift us out of 
the depression, the question has not 
been disposed of adequately, for the 
matter of replacements still remains. 
It has been estimated that during nor- 
mal periods of activity, more than 
60 per cent of the capital investments 
have been made not in new indus- 
tries but in replacements in almost 
every form of relatively permanent 
and semi-permanent goods. . 


Capital Goods 


This is not extraordinary or un- 
usual. Machinery, no matter how 
sturdily it may be built, does wear 
out. Plants do become obsolete. Dur- 
ing the depression, beginning in about 
1930, little capital has been invested 
for replacements. The price level was 
falling off, a period of deflation had 
started, the opportunity of profit was 
diminishing. Capital therefore was 
reluctant to seek investment. This 
was not an unusual experience. It is 
chronic in all depressions. There 
exists, then, now that deflation has 
about.come to an end, more than a 
four-year stored up potential demand 
for replacements alone. 

This whole picture demonstrates 
that the great void in our present 
economy is in capital consumption, © 
that the great mass of the unemployed 
is concentrated in the industries which 
rely upon capital consumption, that 
there is a great demand for consump- 
tion by capital, and that if that de- 
mand could be made effective the un- 
employed would: in increasingly large 
numbers be returning to their jobs in 
productive enterprise. 

It follows that in formulating a 
fiscal policy conducive to recovery, 
the first question to answer is: What 

















policy will stimulate, to the greatest 
extent, consumption by capital and 
the revival of the capital goods or so- 
called heavy industries? Can federal 
government expenditures on public 
works reach the objective? An an- 
alysis of the public works projects in 
the light of experience indicates that 
but 1% billion dollars at the maxi- 
mum can be expended in any given 
year. This is but a mere drop in the 
bucket as compared with the 25 to 
35 billions which private capital under 
normal conditions expends. 


What of Public Works? 


In terms of employment the amount 
expended does not attain the objec- 
tive. This has been demonstrated 
time after time. England demon- 
strated it. And we ourselves have 
demonstrated it, for there is nothing 
new even in the United States about 
public works. The preceding admin- 
istration attempted a public works 
program as an instrument of recovery, 
and during the fiscal year 1933 ex- 
pended approximately 500 million dol- 
lars on them. Yet the average em- 
ployment, direct and indirect, was but 
approximately 350,000. 

Moreover, it is estimated that after 
making adjustment for the 30 per 
cent grant to the states under Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933, as a result of expending approx- 
imately 2% billion dollars on public 
works over a period of three years 
(which is the time required for this 
expenditure), the average direct and 
indirect employment will not exceed 
700,000 annually. 

But what is equally significant and 
conclusive—indices demonstrate that 
both industrial production and em- 
ployment in the United States were 
lower in October of 1934 than in Oc- 
tober of 1933, when the huge spend- 
ing program had not attained momen- 
tum. Huge expenditures of sums on 
public works therefore cannot, as 
demonstrated by experience, revive 
the capital goods industries and em- 
ployment in them. 

Can expenditures to increase in- 
dividual consuming power lift us out 
of the depression? While emotionally 
there is much appeal to the argument 
for such expenditures, they do not 
strike at the real chasm in our econ- 
omy. Here again the test of ex- 
perience is applicable, for it was 
attempted first by the payment of al- 
most a billion dollars to the veterans 
on account of the Bonus Act of 1931. 
The only reflection of the expenditure 
was an increase in the consumption 
of consumers’ goods and automobiles, 
lasting over a period of about sixty 
days—just about as long as the expen- 
ditures continued. 

Again during the last seventeen 





months the Government has made 
huge expenditures, which have had 
an effect only upon the consumers’ 
goods industries and the automobile 
industry. Just as in 1931, consump- 
tion of heavy goods continued either 
to remain static or to diminish. 

Is it conducive to recovery for the 
Government to increase bank deposits 
arising out of Government deficits? 
Only in the event of intense fear, or 
an atmosphere of false security, will 
the increased credit so made avail- 
able be used. In the absence of either 
it is futile and useless, for the pro- 
cesses by which it has been created 
are destructive of confidence. With- 
out confidence credit cannot be used 
for basic productive purposes. 

Why, you may ask,—why should 
that process be destructive of con- 
fidence? Why is an_ unbalanced 
budget destructive of confidence? 
There are several answers to this 
question. The first is an historical 
one. Experience has demonstrated 
without exception that whenever a 
government, no matter how strong 
and no matter what its gold reserves 
may be, continuously spends more 
than it takes in, its currency is either 
wholly or partly destroyed. 

Our inflation during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century had its 
origin in deficits. Our inflation dur- 
ing the Civil War had its origin in 
deficits. Many inflations have their 
origins in government deficits, while 
without exception continuous budget 
deficits have led to inflation. It is 
for this historical reason that unbal- 
anced budgets destroy confidence— 
the very essence of, and fundamental 
condition precedent to, consumption 
and employment by capital. 

Government deficits are first ab- 
sorbed out of the savings of its citi- 
zens, without necessarily an increase 
in bank deposits. Then as the process 
goes on, and as deficits continue, the 
savings of the country are no longer 
interested in taking Government ob- 
ligations. Governments _ therefore 
turn to the banks to absorb their 
bonds (the second stage), and then 
as deficits continue further the Gov- 
ernment resorts to the central bank 
(the third stage). Finally, it may be 
that governments are compelled obvi- 
ously, openly, and frankly to print 
the money in lieu of the disguised 
and concealed methods just described. 

How far have we_ progressed 
through these various stages? Let 
me review the deficits inclusive of 
debt retirement. The deficit for 1931 
was 903 million dollars, for 1932, 3,153 
million, for 1933, 3,068 million, for 
1934, 3,966 million, and for the first 
five months of the fiscal year 1935, 
1,319 million compared to the deficit 
of 756 million for the first five months 
of the fiscal year 1934. 
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There is, therefore, a prospective 
deficit for the fiscal year 1935 of not 
less than $4,000,000,000. Each one of 
these deficits is large. In total they 
aggregate approximately $15,000,000,- 
000. But, more than their size, they 
indicate no diminution of the deficits, 
no progress toward the elimination. 


‘On the contrary they indicate an in- 


crease. We are probably in the stage 
of continuous and chronic deficits. 

How have these deficits been 
financed? At first they were absorbed 
by the savings of our citizens. Dur- 
ing the last twelve months they have 
been going more and more into the 
banks, and bank deposits have risen 
correspondingly. This is the second 
stage of the inflationary process. And 
I trust that the third is not about to 
begin, though in fact, if not psycho- 
logically, it makes little difference if 
we are not driven into the third stage 
so long as the basic evil—government 
deficits—continues. Among other 
things it is because we have pro- 
gressed thus far along the modern 
orthodox course toward inflation that 
capital does not seek investment and 
employment lags. 

Why is this? Why is it that capital 
does not seek investment in the face 
of an inflation? Because inflation de- 
stroys capital, labor, and productivity. 


Who Bears the Burden? 


There is another side to inflation. 
It strikes with wicked, cruel violence 
the middle class, the’ laborer, and all 
on fixed incomes, even the war dis- 
abled veteran. The speculator has a 
remote chance of surviving, and the 
wealthy may be able to protect them- 
selves at least in part. But it is the 
other group in society who carry the 
crushing burden on their backs. 

These are the internal effects of 
continuous budgetary deficits. But at 
this particular juncture in the history 
of mankind it is appropriate, I think, 
to refer to the external effects. When 
sterling went off gold there was a 
sharp decline in gold prices, thus in- 
tensifying the deflation. When the 
United States deliberately depreciated 
its own currency in the foreign ex- 
change markets, the effect on gold 
prices was deflationary. Furthermore, 
depreciated currencies are the most 
effective of all tariff barriers. They 
result in a diminution of the volume 
of world trade. In addition they lead 
to the erecting of retaliatory import 
duties, quotas, exchange restrictions, 
and other devices which are designed 
by man’s lack of wisdom to cure the 
evils, but which result inevitably in 
an intensification of them. 

If, then, the deficits created by ex- 
penditures on public works, to in- 
crease the individual consuming 

(Continued on page 69) 
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CONTRAST 





In the Land of the Rising Sun one finds contrasts at every turn. The mechanization of the 
country is proceeding faster than ever, yet many century-old crafts are still carried on. 


There is nothing haphazard about Japan’s domestic and foreign policy, 
for Nipponese know what they are doing and where they are going. 
The explanation is written plainly in Japanese history since 1853. 


JAPAN BIDS FOR POWER 


On Juty 14, 1853, the American 
Commodore Matthew Perry landed 
upon Japanese soil, and there fol- 
lowed an amicable commercial treaty 
of 1854. This episode marked the 
birth of Japan as a world power, for 
prior to the Perry visitation the Jap- 
anese had dwelt in a hermit kingdom 
which was rigorously shut off from 
the foibles of other countries. Cen- 
turies earlier, Dutch traders and 
Jesuit priests had enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Japan; but the islanders 
rid themselves even of these, and 
their seclusion had been absolute un- 
til the American spirit of enterprise 


BY ROGER SHAW 


opened Japanese doors to influences 
from the restless West. Perry brought 
with him scientific instruments and 
a miniature railway train to open the 
eyes of the natives. The latter were 
quick to appreciate mechanical prog- 
ress, and Perry’s souvenirs were 
strangely prophetic. 

Scientific, economic, and political 
evolution came promptly to Japan, 
and successful wars with China and 
Russia enhanced her prestige and 
made the western powers take note 
of Japanese potentialities. By the be- 
ginning of the World War, Japan had 
become one of the Big Eight; and in 
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that useless conflict she sided with the 
Allies, first against Germany, and 
later against the Russian reds. In 
both phases of the crisis she did com- 
paratively little in a military way, but 
showed herself extremely acquisitive 
in respect to China, Siberia, and cer- 
tain ex-colonies of the Reich. By 
1918 Japan, in a naval sense, was one 
of the Big Three. She joined the 
League of Nations in 1919. 

Japanese foreign policy since the 
World War has become increasingly 
aggressive, as every newspaper reader 
knows. The world has seen an end- 
less succession of such wholesale bids 









Korekiyo Takahashi, 79 years old, 


has succeeded Fujii as Finance 


Minister. 


for power: Rome, Spain, Holland, 
France, England, Germany; Christian- 
ity, Islam, Marxism, etc. Rising pow- 
ers invariably feel their oats, although 
the United States has plodded steadily 
on its way with only a minor interest 
in expansion beyond North American 
boundaries. Japan, without natural 
resources of importance and with an 
expanding population in a restricted 
homeland area, has economic motives 
as well as the Samurai aspiration for 
military glory. 

Among the self-expressed ambitions 
of the Japanese military is the con- 
quest of Eastern Siberia, French Indo- 
China, Netherlands India, North 
China, Mongolia, the Philippines, the 
Malay peninsula, and sundry odds and 
ends; and certain Japanese fascists 
have proclaimed a Monroe Doctrine 
for Asia which bodes ill for the ex- 
ports of the capitalistic West. The 
Japanese army, which totals 300,000 
men on a peace basis, is of unpar- 
alleled courage and devotion, based 
on a mystical worship of the Mikado 
and the patriotic state. Human life 
means little to the Japanese soldier 
or sailor, and an individual will 
To die 


gladly sacrifice himself. 





Admiral Mineo Osumi_ recently 
helped put through a record war 
chest. 








for one’s country is the greatest of 
virtues, even by suicide or patriotic 
assassination. 

On the other hand, the Manchurian 
and Shanghai operations of 1931-32 
showed that tactically the Japanese 
army was under-mechanized and far 
behind the times. With little World 
War experience, many military les- 
sons had been quite overlooked, as 
the 19th Route Army of China discov- 
ered to its satisfaction. The Russian 
Red Army, of which more than 70 per 
cent are communist party-members, 
is considered superior to the Japa- 
nese, and the reds possess at least 
4,000 aircraft to perhaps 3,000 for Ja- 
pan. The Red Army is stronger in 
tanks, trucks, gas, and automatic- 
rifles, although Marxian fatalism can- 
not hope to compete with that of the 
Samurai. Japan, of course, is count- 
ing heavily on the support of Nazi 
Germany against Russia; and the 
Nazis, virulently unpopular in the 
West, are greatly admired in Nippon. 


Asia for the Asiatics 


The Japanese navy, by the Wash- 
ington treaty of 1922, is inferior to the 
English and American fleets by a ratio 
of 5:5:3. Japan wishes naval parity 
with John Bull and Uncle Sam; and 
renewal of this ratio for naval limita- 
tion, which comes up this year, seems 
extremely unlikely. Japan favors Asia 
for the Asiatics, and considers herself 
equal to England and America in 
every way. As a matter of fact, the 
Japanese percentage of literacy—al- 
ways an important factor—is probably 
higher than in either of the western 
powers; for compulsory education to 
the nth degree is a special object of 
Japanese endeavor. From the stand- 
point of America, based upon the most 
practical grounds, it might be wiser 


‘to grant naval equality to the Rising 


Sun, keeping an equal-tonnage agree- 
ment low, than to engage in a building 
race which would prove financially 
ruinous to all alike. If the meteoric 
rise of Germany had been courteously 
acceded to prior to 1914, the World 
War might have been averted. 

The Japanese empire consists to- 
day of five main islands in close jux- 
taposition, which constitute Nippon 
proper. In addition there are Korea, 
Formosa, Pescadores, and Japanese 
Sakhalin; Chinese Kwantung, leased 
for 99 years; some formerly German 
island-colonies in the Pacific, held as 
League of Nations mandates since 
1919; and the dummy monarchy of 
Manchukuo, supported by Japanese 
bayonets, which has a population of 
25 million. Nippon proper has a popu- 
lation of 65 million, and an area of 
150,000 square miles; while the Jap- 
anese empire as a whole contains 92 
million people, and 260,000 square 
miles, which is the approximate size 
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of our own state of Texas. These 
figures are exclusive of “independent” 
Manchukuo, and go to show a radical 
condition of over-population. Fur- 
thermore the Japanese proletarian, 
like that of England, dislikes emigra- 
tion; for he finds the customs and 
climate of his island kingdom con- 
genial, and abominates both the 
tropics and really cold weather. 

The feudal system of great landed 
estates was abolished in 1868 by the 
forward-looking Mikado Mutsu Hito, 
and today Japan—like France—is a 
land of self-respecting though impov- 
erished peasant proprietors, whose 
staple protein is the meaty soya bean. 
Rice is a leading agricultural product, 
and a dietary essential, and tea, to- 
bacco, and cereals are grown as well. 
There is a wide variety of minerals, 
including gold, iron, coal, and petro- 
leum; but Japan is not richly endowed 
with such natural resources. 

In the Japanese factories work 2 
million proletarians, of whom the 
greater part are women. Many of 
them live in factory dormitories. Child 
labor is countered by laws demanding 
strict school attendance, but none the 
less it exists to some extent. Manu- 
factures include textiles, earthenware, 
lacquered ware, silk goods, and artis- 
tic knicknacks. 

The Japanese have pluck, and great 
constructive ability. In 1923 an earth- 
quake partially razed the capital city 
of Tokio, but today Tokio is rebuilt 
and expanded into the third largest 
city in the world (population, 544 mil- 
lion). Here are some of the cleanliest 
peoples in existence, and bathing with 
them is a virtual rite. As immigrants 
they are industrious and orderly, 
frugal and intelligent, although they 
exasperate their white neighbors by 
their lower standard of living and 
their willingness to outwork Californ- 
ians, Australians, or Brazilians. The 
United States buys annually 95 per 
cent of the Japanese exports in raw 
silk, and between 2 and 3 million Jap- 
anese families are said to be engaged 
in silk-raising for the American mar- 
ket. Incidentally Japanese exports, 
in toto, constitute only 3 per cent of 
the world’s exports as a whole—de- 
spite charges of “dumping” and un- 
derselling, which of course exist. 


Industry versus Military 


It behooves America to keep on 
good terms with her up-and-coming 
transpacific neighbor, who is in many 
ways admirable, though at times an- 
noying to Your Uncle, Squire Bull, 
and Red Ivan. If Tokio match-work- 
ers receive only 20 cents per day, 
cement-workers 64 cents per day, and 
army officers less than 90 cents per 
day, it is a matter for domestic reform 
and a pressing matter. But it is nota 
matter for international interference. 











By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


NUMBER ONE EXPORT Japan’s leading export is silk, of which 95 per cent goes to the United 


States. Two or three million Japanese families are dependent upon silk. 
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The Japanese army and navy are 
not under parliamentary control, and 
this fact is of extreme importance in 
any evaluation of policies. They are 
responsible only to the Mikado, and 
war and navy ministers in the cabi- 
net despise their civilian colleagues. 
These militarists are able to obtain 
almost unlimited financial grants, re- 
gardless of the national budget, 
through the influence of the Mikado; 
and they claim independent powers 
in matters of executive action. The 
war minister is generally a more im- 
portant personage than the premier, 
and the Manchurian campaign with 
its wide repercussions is said to have 
been launched by the war office and 
the generals without the prior con- 
sent of the parliamentary cabinet. 
This singular division of powers is 
extremely hazardous, for parliament 
can parley—but the fighters fight. 
The keynote to Japanese domestic 
politics and economics is the struggle 
now in progress between the military 


t 


PENETRATION 


and the business men. Japan is still 
dominated by a feudal spirit which 
despises trade as such, and glorifies 
the soldier much as the knight was 
idealized in the ideology of medieval 
Europe. The knightly Japanese Sa- 
murai caste, which dominates army 
and navy through the corps of officers, 
is economically impoverished, despises 
the acquisition of wealth, and is ex- 
tremely hostile to the western capital- 
istic system which has come into the 
island empire since its industrial 
revolution of the late nineteenth 
century. 

The military forces are strongly in 
sympathy with the needy peasants, 
and to some extent with the hard- 
pushed industrial proletariat, which 
works long hours for low wages in the 
high-pressure Japanese mills and fac- 
tories. Paradoxically enough, the so- 
cialistic urge in Japan comes from 
above, and not from below as in west- 
ern industrial countries. 

Japan has a two-party system of 
“conservative” Seiyukai and “liberal” 





Minseito factions, which alternate in 
office on parliamentary lines. De- 
mocracy was introduced in 1889, and 
universal manhood suffrage came into 
existence in 1925, with woman suf- 
frage just around the corner. In 
Japan, as elsewhere, democracy and 
capitalism have progressed hand in 
hand. The two political parties are 
apparently controlled by the two firms 
of Mitsui and Mitsubishi, vast con- 
cerns with ramified interests among 
which is the profitable manufacture 
of munitions. Their other activities 
include banking, coal, steel, electrical 


production, engineering, and _ ship 
building and operating. 
These two companies, between 


them, are said to control a fortieth 
of the national wealth; with the Sum- 
itomo, Yasuda, and Okura companies 
controlling another eightieth. Mitsui 
capital is concentrated in the hands 
of eleven related families, while Mit- 
subishi is under the sway of three 
families of the Iwasaki clan. All this 


the generals and admirals detest; and 
young officers have no hesitation in 
making attempts upon the lives of 
bankers and magnates, who are lower 
than peasants in the social scale. 
Closely connected with the officers 
are several Japanese fascist groups, 
which openly favor economic social- 
ization, combined with an extremely 
aggressive military policy. European 
fascism, generally speaking, favors 
big-business under stringent regula- 
tion; but Japanese fascism, while hat- 
ing Marxism and pacifism, believes 
that state-socialism is far more in 
keeping with Japanese traditions than 
the acquisitive individualism of the 
Occident. The influential General 
Sadao Araki, virtual war dictator, is 
an avowed fascist; as is the dynamic 
Kenzo Adachi, fascist leader in parlia- 
ment. Japanese proletarian move- 
ments are not Marxist, but are fascist 
and in close touch with the sympa- 
thetic military. With them works the 
powerful Black Dragon society, which 
sponsors a Pan-Asiatic movement and 
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a local Monroe Doctrine for Japan as 
against the West. 

Japanese militarists and expansion- 
ists, in short, dislike capitalism and 
democracy—innovations for which 
they hold westerners responsible. But 
as traditionalists they are intensely 
loyal to the Mikado, whom they be- 
lieve to be fascist and anti-capitalist 
at heart, since he is semi-divine and 
above the lure of gold. Their em- 
peror, they believe, will lead them 
along the path to a patriotic Japanese 
state-socialism. 

The textile industry is the most lu- 
crative industrial field in Japan. Her 
cotton spindles have increased four- 
fold since the pre-war era, ahd by 
1933 she was exporting cotton goods 
on a virtual par with England. Some 8 
million Japanese spindles have been 
turning out the equivalent of 50 mil- 
lion English spindles, due to the ruth- 
less rationalization of Japanese in- 
dustry, which favors new methods 
and machinery and lacks English in- 





Japan’s economic penetration of foreign markets, especially in low-priced goods, has 
caused repercussions abroad. Above: Japanese toys sold in New York for ten cents. 


dustrial conservatism. India, with her 
anti-English boycotts and pauper pop- 


culation, has been turning to Japanese 


goods at the expense of England; and 
the result has been a desperate trade 
war not only in Hindustan, but also 
in Egypt, British East and West 
Africa, the Malay peninsula, Aus- 
tralia, and other parts of J. Bull’s em- 
pire. Japanese economic penetration 
is also being felt in Kenya, Belgian 
Congo, Uganda, Tanganyika, Abyssi- 
nia, Turkey, French Syria, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, and Her Majesty’s 
Netherlands India. Canada is gravely 
annoyed. In the United States the 
clever Japanese even supply souvenir 
Bunker Hill Monuments; while Pari- 
sians are offered efficient cut-rate 
bicycles. 

The Toyoda automatic loom is one 
reason for Japanese success through 
high industrial efficiency. This loom 
has not been adopted in western 
countries because trade-unions fear 
that its mechanical virtues would put 
many textile operatives out of jobs. 































A Japanese workman frequently op- 
erates no less than twenty weaving 
machines, while an English workman 
operates only six. In some of the 
more merciless Japanese mills, one 
workman is said to handle fifty or 
sixty of the Toyoda-type automatic 
looms—and not on a curtailed western 
working day. English industry is no- 
toriously inefficient, it is true; but 
England went through the horrors of 
her industrial revolution more than 
a century back and learned a lesson. 
She has no intention of turning her 
six-loom workmen into sixty-loom 
workmen. But the Japanese, with 
their low overhead and cut-rate 
prices, get the markets. 


Nippon as a Customer 


Japanese population is growing at 
the rate of close to a million a year. 
Nippon must still import, in the way 
of raw materials, more than she ex- 
ports in the way of manufactured 
goods. Japan buys much of her cci- 
ton from India, and the money that 
India gets from Japan enables Indians 
to purchase the factory wares of Eng- 
land. Were England to close the 
Indian market to Japan, Japan might 
buy more raw cotton from America; 
also from Persia, China, or Turkey. 

Australia is in a position similar to 
that of India, for the Japanese pur- 
chase large quantities of Australian 
raw wool. Should Australia close her 
markets to Japanese goods, Japan 
could probably obtain supplies of wool 
from the Argentine in South America. 
The Japanese may “dump” helter- 
skelter, but they are buyers of cotton, 
wool, iron, coal, and oil. 

Colonel Lindbergh was not popular 
in Japan, and neither was Secretary 
Stimson. Doubtless Billy Mitchell, 
General McArthur, and President 
Roosevelt are disliked by the island 
militarists. But one good American, 
Babe Ruth, is an idol among the Jap- 
anese, who are fanatical devotees of 
baseball and tennis. 

Furthermore, Japan has a remark- 
able record of religious toleration, 
equalled historically only by Prussia, 
Holland, and America. In Nippon the 
varied cults of Buddhism, Shintoism, 
Christianity, and patriotism flourish 
amicably side by side under the eye 
of a broad-minded government. 

Japan has been missed since she 
seceded from the League of Nations 
in 1933, and she must not be consid- 
ered in any sense a pariah among 
nations. Just now isolated from all 
save the Nazis and the London naval- 
ists, will she resume her position of 
1853—that of a hermit kingdom seeth- 
ing with xenophobia? Probably not; 
for Japan is a vital force in this world 
of ours, and has too much to offer that 
is worthwhile, despite the unhappily 
contagious “bug of empire”. 





SILK 





various stages. 
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Manchukuo grows 70 per cent of the world’s crop. 
‘Japan consumes most, Germany next. Above: a load. 
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The production of silk requires painstaking hand work in its 


Above: girls unreeling silk from cocoons. 
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WHY DO WE BUY? 


BY DONALD A. 


LAIRD 


Behind the average buyer’s mask the psychologist discovers four 
unconscious desires which prompt every purchase that he makes, 


THE DIPLOMAT’S SMILE often conceals 
a mobilizing army. His assurances 
of good will and amity may be a mask 
behind which he gains desired ad- 
vantages. To find what is really go- 
ing on behind his smiling gestures 
takes all the wire-tapping and espion- 
age and intrigue of an intelligence 
service. 

When we ask the consumer why he 
buys a certain thing he smiles bland- 
ly, like the diplomat, and says: “Be- 
cause it is cheap”. That this is not 
the reason at all, we may be fairly 
confident. In fact, it is doubtful if he 





really knows the why of most of the 
things he does or thinks. 

It has taken nearly a half-century 
of spying for psychoanalysis to pierce 
the average person’s mask and dis- 
cover what is down deep inside that 
makes the wheels of his head go 
around. What mental analysts, such 
as Sigmund Freud, Carl Jung, and 
Alfred Adler, have uncovered about 
man’s behind-the-mask mental life 
now gives a practical perspective by 
which the spectre of high sales costs 
can be viewed with more of a pos- 
sibility of lowering them. 
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The average person actually needs 
very little. But he wants a great 
many things. Mostly these are things 
he could live without, but he wants 
them more intensely than he does the 
few simple things which are abso- 
lutely essential for life. He will com- 
mit suicide if he does not have the 
favor of the lady he loves. He will 
risk prison to secure funds to give 
his children a better education than 
he had. These things, which he could 
possibly get along without, are so 
prized by the average person that 
lack of them may drive him crazy. 





























The interesting thing is that the 
average person does not understand 
what he wants. The impulses which 
force him, in restless fashion, to seek 
this, that, or the other, spring from 
his unconscious. All the flapper may 
be aware of consciously, for instance, 
is that she wants, more than any- 
thing else, a riding habit to wear 
every minute of the day. She does 
not know, as the psychoanalyst does, 
that she wants this riding habit be- 
cause it resembles masculine apparel 
and she has gnawing in her uncon- 
scious the wish that she had been 
born a boy. Practically everything 
that people want with a singleness of 
purpose is wanted for some uncon- 
scious reason of which, unfortunately, 
they are never really aware. 

The flapper may say she wants the 
riding habit because she looks better 
in it, or because it is easier to get 
around in it. But these are not the 
bona fide reason. Her apparent rea- 
sons are excuses rather than reasons. 
The technical term for them is ra- 
tionalizations. 

Likewise, the father takes out an 
endowment policy to assure that his 
children can have a college education, 
not because it will be good for them, 
as he rationalizes it, but because he 
has in his unconscious the gnawing 
fear that he is not quite as proficient 
as men with a better education than 
he himself had. Or he may want to 
buy his wife every luxury, not so 
much for the great affection which he 
rationalizes for her as for the lurking 
unconscious feeling that he is not 
quite man enough to keep her love 
otherwise. 

Fully 90 per cent of the things peo- 
ple want to have and to do, report the 
psychoanalysts, are because of un- 
conscious. promptings of this sort. 
They have compared our wants to 
an iceberg which is mostly concealed 
below the surface of the water. Which 
way the iceberg moves does not de- 
pend upon the stray winds which 
blow upon the small portion rising 
from the ocean. It is the tugging of 
the ocean currents at the vaster bulk 
under water that determines its desti- 
nation. 7 Salli 
One of the most useful assets a 
salesman or.advertising man can have 
is an appreciation. of these unconsci-. 
ous forces. To be sure, you cannot 
say to the customer, “What you want, 
old boy, is something which will les- 
sen your fear of death”. The uncon- 
scious keeps itself too secretive for 
a blunt exposure to accomplish any- 
thing exeept more secrecy. But we 
can make that rowing machine a. 
much-wanted thing.by a casual men- 
tion. of the increased death rate and- 
susceptibility to disease among the 
overweight. His wife wants it to keep 
her attractive to men and to women; 
but he will want it rather because 





of this unconscious fear of death. 

The average customer’s unconsci- 
ous, many psychoanalysts have found, 
has stored up the desire to be more 
masculine. Strangely enough, this 
craving is stronger in women than in 
men. It is responsible for the sun- 
tan suit, the boyish bob, the boyish 
figure, the preference of office work 
to house work, of girls’ athletic teams, 
of women spectators at such mannish 
sports as the horse races, the big 
league, or the ringside at Madison 
Square Garden. 


The Superior Sex 


Today woman can vote as legally 
as man, but until nature makes it 
possible for her to be a father she 
will continue to feel that she has been 
short-changed and will want to have 
and to do many things in a futile yet 
ceaseless effort to show that, after 
all, she can do anything a man can— 
well, almost anything. So, if she is 
a city girl, she smokes cigarets; if 
she is a hill-billy she chews a cud 
of backer. The highest flattery that 


can be given her when she is decid- 
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ing on an investment is to say: “You 
are reasoning this through better 
thani most men do”. 

Men customers, too, desire to be 
more masculine than they think they 
are. Only an abnormal few—found 
principally among actors, sailors, 
chorus men, male _ stenographers— 
want to be feminine. Men may know 
full well they are male physically; 
but they have the innermost appre- 
hension, of which they are not di- 
rectly or clearly aware, that they are 
not as manly as most men. So they 
join a gymnastics class, the old books 
would say for gregariousness or be- 
cause they like to be with people, but 
more likely because they want to 
make themselves more masculine. 

They buy secret, and worthless, 
concoctions which will restore their 
vitality. They dread baldness because 
that.makes their head resemble a 
baby’s rather than a man’s. They 
keep their collar closed in hot 
weather, unless there are at least a 
few black hairs that will show on 
their chest. Their coats must have 
padding in the shoulders to give them 
a masculine breadth. 





and extreme styles are never popular among 


men—who strive ever to appear more masculine. 


Ewing Galloway 
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No, she is buying crystalware because of her uncon- 
scious desire to feel more adequate among her friends. 








SMOOTH SKIN 


Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream 
advertising takes advantage of the 




















buyer’s unconscious desire. for romance. 


The man customer’s unconscious 
understands and expands when the 
automobile salesman, lifting the hood 
of the machine, says: “Now your wife 
is not interested in the motor, but 
you will appreciate its importance”. 
He likes his wife to have labor- 
saving devices around the house for 
they remind him how unnecessary 
these electrical things would be if 
women were as strong as men. 


Putting Up a Front 


The hard-boiled purchasing agent, 
who wants greater discounts, is often 
unreasonable in his demands because 
he wants, unconsciously, to show that 
he is a better man than the salesman. 
It is not so much that he wants the 
saving for the firm as it is to show 
himself and others that he can dom- 
inate another man, and is therefore 
more of a man. 

Why has an unduly large propor- 
tion of leaders come from backwoods 
settlements? Why do small men tend 
to buy large automobiles? Why are 
most children provided opportunities 
far in excess of those enjoyed by their 
parents? Why did the prospect show 
real interest when the salesman said: 
“Now, here-is how this service will 
give you an advantage over other 
merchants”? 

Understand the answers to those 
questions, and you are well on the 
road to knowing why most things 





other than strict necessities are 
bought. The unconscious desire to be 
more adequate is the hidden base 
from which these start. 

The average customer wants power, 
lots of it, to let his unconscious for- 
get the few weaknesses which cut 
deeply into his innermost self-assur- 
ances. He may lie about what he can 
do to build up his respect by others; 
that is why most lying is done. He 
may buy more expensive things, or 
more things than he can afford, not 
merely to impress his friends and 
neighbors, but, strangely, to impress 
the salesperson. This is the cause of 
much returned merchandise and of 
most credit troubles; and returned 
merchandise alone averages around 
15 per cent of total retail sales. 

If we know the customer’s name 
and mention it when we first talk 
with him, this lets him think he is 
important enough to be known by a 
stranger. Get his name in advance. 
Big person and little person are alike 
in this. Mail which is addressed to 
an executive of a firm by name, for 
instance, reaches his desk unopened 
in 7 cases out of 10—something that 
is worth the direct-mail sales man- 
ager’s thought. 

When the salesman has an indif- 
ferent manner it deflates the cus- 
tomer’s ego and makes him feel in- 
adequate and unimportant. Surveys 
have shown that from 6 to 68 per cent 
of the customers who quit trading at 
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The unconscious desire to 


S U P e R M A N be adequate brings busi- 


ness to Charles Atlas, Ltd. 


retail stores quit because of indiffer- 
ence, either real or imaginary, on the 
part of the sales clerks. So they say. 

Difficulty in making up one’s mind, 
in deciding whether to buy one model 
or the other, is due to the inner lack 
of self-confidence centering around 
this unconscious wish for adequacy. 
They are sold, but cannot take the 
final step. If there were only one kind 
of insurance policy, for instance, it 
would not be so difficult; but when 
there are varieties for them to de- 
cide among, their indecision is likely 
to be most prominent. 

This hesitation in making up the 
customer mind is a real sales problem, 
especially in view of the many com- 
petitive items. In one store in New 
York there are 350,000 different items 
from which to select. In Milwaukee 
one may choose from among 250 dif- 
ferent toothbrushes, 50 kinds of auto- 
mobile oil, 160 different fountain pens, 
a hundred kinds of washing machines, 
and so on. The salesman, whether a 
retail clerk or making a house-to- 
house canvass, has an important ser- 
vice in helping customers make up 
their minds exactly which article 
they do want. 

The salesman with too much factory 
training, who likes to show how much 
he knows about a product or about 
how a woman should keep house, also 
rankles this feeling of inadequacy in 
the average customer. It is desirable, 
of course, to have sound knowledge 
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“Frozen” gears are dangerous, advertises the 


ACCIDENT  Alemite Corporation, selling lubrication through 


a bold appeal to the unconscious desire for life. 


of construction and uses, but the 
salesman should hold this fund in 
reserve. The customer, not the sales- 
man, should be given the chance to 
show-off. 

The secret underlying all these al- 
most peculiar performances in buying 
and acting is that the average person 
has in his unconscious the impression 
that he may not be quite so bright, 
or so strong, or so rich, or so beauti- 
ful, or so good a conversationalist as 
other persons. He feels inwardly in- 
adequate. 


Heart Throbs 


There is something about the 
spring, wrote a poet, that makes “A 
young man’s fancy lightly turn to 
thoughts of love”. That poet must 
have lived alone in the woods eleven 
months a year. It is not merely in 
the springtime, and not merely young 
men. Everyone, all the time, has the 
unconscious regions of his mind 
pretty well taken up with the desire 
for romance. This leads all folk to 
want to be liked by, and to be with, 
the opposite sex. Waking or dream- 
ing, sane or insane, that thought per- 
meates the human mind. 

Around the age of fifteen this as- 
sumes serious significance for busi- 
ness. From then until she is about 
twenty-five the young woman can 
never quite lose the idea that she 
must get herself a husband. She may 


want to go away to the state univer- 
sity, hoping secretly that there she 
will meet a young man more attrac- 
tive than the boys in her home town. 
Dances and parties give her contact 
with boys, which makes up in her 
estimation for the loss of sleep and 
being dog tired after four solid hours 
on the dance floor. 

She does not want a lipstick that 
will not need touching up all evening 
~—she wants a lipstick that makes her 
kissable. She does not want a dress 
because it is a bargain—she wants it 
because the saleslady said it made 
her look alluring. She is a booster 
for the family to buy anything that 
will make the front of the house and 
the living rooms more attractive to 
her boy acquaintances. 

After she is thirty-five this desire 
for romance gives her a consuming 
interest in anything that will keep 
her somewhat young and attractive. 
She becomes a beauty-parlor and 
beauty-preparation fiend. She begins 
to realize that her big job now is 
holding her husband. A table toaster 
which will make his morning toast 
just as he likes it is something she 
wants for this reason. She sends in 
coupons for cookbooks, recalling that 
the way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach. 

She would like to talk her husband 
into a week-end trip together—he 
seems more romantic when dressed 
up and away from home. Secretly 
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An unconscious desire 
masculine. 


Courtesy of B. Altman. 


she hopes he will take out more in- 
surance, for she realizes that it would 
be difficult for her to remarry with- 
out the added attractiveness of a tidy 
nest egg. She wants him to get an 
oil burner, for when she tends ‘the 
furnace it makes her look tired and 
haggard. She wants to be noticed by 
men, perhaps even more than when 
she was younger. 

Adam is not much different from 
Eve, except for being not quite so 
particular at times about his romance. 
By the time he is twenty he has done 
a lot of thinking about how to make 
a good living. Don’t let this mislead 
you that he is brimming with energy 
and ambition for work itself. What 
he is after is a regular source of 
money. Enough money that he can 
get married and start housekeeping. 
Or, it may be, money enough to take 
lots of different girls to the movies, 
to road houses, and on moonlight 
automobile or canoe rides. Don’t let 
him fool you into thinking he wants 
that automobile because he needs 
transportation to and from work. 
Tell him that the model he is looking 
at is one that has-been admired by 
all girls—that they like the slant of 
the windshield. 

He thinks insurance is a good thing, 
perhaps; but paying funeral expenses 
and having something left over for 
his parents does not move him, 
though he admits it is a nice thought. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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CHIEF. Charles Evans Hughes has been Chief Justice of the United States since 1930. Upon his shoulders 


and those of his associates will fall the burden of passing on the legality of New Deal measures. 
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WHAT WILL THE SUPREME COURT SAY? 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


The New Deal has won popular support and now faces 
the last hurdle in its path. Will the black-robed justices of our 


highest tribunal say yay or nay? This question is soon to be answered, 


ONLY Now is the United States Su- 
preme Court beginning to feel the 
impact of the New Deal. For almost 
two years the Roosevelt tide has 
swept everything before it—Congress, 
elections, bankers, even the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Now 
it is washing up to the feet of the nine 
black-robed deities on our juridical 
Olympus. Will it engulf them too? 

This is the all-important moment 
for the New Deal. It has won un- 
questioned popular support and faces 
the last hurdle. The Supreme Court 
is about to pass judgment upon some 
of the Administration’s most funda- 
mental assumptions of power, such as 
abrogation of the gold clause, NRA, 
AAA, railway pensions, and the in- 
teresting Frazier-Lemke farm mort- 
gage moratorium. 


A Thin Fiction 


We maintain a thin fiction that such 
questions are decided by strict tech- 
nical tests, by some mysterious proc- 
ess as exact as chemical analysis. 
We are fond of thinking of those op- 
erations as being conducted by nine 
super-human minds out of which all 
human emotions, sympathies, social 
and political background, prejudices, 
and lifelong mental conditioning have 
been extracted, leaving only pure 
legal thought-processes. We are in- 
clined to believe that when a man is 
appointed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States he becomes a dis- 
embodied spirit, working with the 
precision and accuracy of an adding 
machine. If you press given buttons, 
the same answers always come out. 

That is all bosh. Justices of the 
Supreme Court cannot, any more than 
other persons, bury the habits of a 
lifetime under a long black gown. 
How many times do five justices as- 
sert with utmost gravity and emphasis 
that a given statute is plainly within 
the meaning of the Constitution, while 





four others assert with equal gravity 
and emphasis that it is plainly NOT 
within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion? And how often is it the same 
five men who take one side, and the 
same four men who take the other? 

So it is as illuminating to know 
something about the men on the Court 
as it is to know about the Constitu- 
tion and the law. 

Fortunately for the New Deal, the 
membership of the Court is far more 
liberally inclined than it has been at 
times in the past. When the Court 
looked over the first income tax law 
passed by Congress in 1894, Justice 
Field, in a majority opinion declaring 
the law invalid, said: “The present 
assault upon capital is but the begin- 
ning.” 

Time after time the Court’s opin- 
ions ran counter to the temper of the 
country as reflected by Congress, so 
that during the period of Theodore 
Roosevelt and again when the elder 
LaFollette ran for President in 1924, 
there was strong agitation for depriv- 
ing the Court of its authority to set 
aside acts of Congress. This author- 
ity, it was contended by some, was 
not granted in the Constitution but 
was usurped by John Marshall, the 
first Chief Justice. 

Feeling against the Court reached 
its crest a few years ago when the 
Senate hesitated over confirming 
Charles E. Hughes as Chief Justice 
and refused flatly, a short time later, 
to accept John J. Parker as an Asso- 
ciate Justice. These two episodes re- 
vealed such a critical temper in the 
Senate as to indicate to many that 
any serious crossing of the legislative 
view by the Court might bring a 
head-on struggle for supremacy. 
However, under the leadership of the 
new Chief Justice, Mr. Hughes, the 
liberal faction of the Court frequently 
dominated and criticism quickly sub- 
sided. Progressives have had little 
fault to find in the last few years. 
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This leaves the Court in a much 
happier position than it might other- 
wise be in during such troublous 
times as these. But the friendly atti- 
tude which exists among progressives 
could easily and quickly be upset. It 
rests upon two main foundations. One 
is the expectation that the Court, in 
judging federal emergency legislation, 
will follow the tendency already dis- 
closed in its decisions upholding the 
Minnesota mortgage moratorium law 
and the New York milk statute. In 
both of these instances, the Court 
recognized an emergency situation as 
imposing extraordinary necessity for 
exercise of powers by the various 
state legislatures. 

The other foundation of progres- 
sive faith in the Court lies in its pres- 
ent personnel. Although Senators 
Borah and Norris and a number of 
others strongly opposed confirmation 
of Chief Justice Hughes, his attitude 
since mounting the Supreme bench 
has been such as to allay their ap- 
prehensions. They opposed his ap- 
pointment because: of his record as 
an attorney for large aggregations of 
capital. He was pictured as a reac- 
tionary, who would always place 
property rights above human rights. 


The Tables Turned 


But what a surprise he has given 
these critics! He wrote the opinion 
last winter upholding the Minnesota 
mortgage moratorium law. The law 
permitted temporary waiving of mort- 
gage payments in distress conditions, | 
and the question at issue was whether 
this conflicted with the Constitutional 
provision against impairment of the 
obligations of a contract. That issue 
touched the very citadel of property 
rights. But Mr. Hughes cast the de- 
ciding vote which upheld the law. 
And here is a sentence from his 
opinion which reveals how much in 
error were those who opposed his 
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confirmation on the ground that he 
could see no rights except those of 
entrenched capital: 

“There has been a growing appre- 
ciation of public needs and of the 
necessity of finding ground for a ra- 
tional compromise between individual 
rights and public welfare,’ Chief 
Justice Hughes said. “Where, in the 
earlier days, it was thought that only 
the concerns of individuals or of 
classes were involved, and that those 
of the state itself were touched only 
remotely, it has later been found that 
the fundamental interests of the state 
are directly affected, and that the 
question is no longer merely that of 
one party to a contract as against an- 
other, but of the use of reasonable 
means to safeguard the economic 
structure upon which the good of all 
depends.” 

Again in the New York milk case 
Mr. Hughes swung a 5 to 4 decision 
upholding this drastic state statute 
approving government price-fixing as 
a matter of public welfare. The opin- 
ion in this case was written by Asso- 
ciate Justice Owen J. Roberts, an- 
other former corporation lawyer and 
a Philadelphia one at that. 

“Under our form of government,” 
Justice Roberts said in his opinion, 
“the use of property and the making 
of contracts are normally matters of 
privilege and not of public concern. 
The general rule is that both shall be 





free of governmental interference. But 
neither property rights nor contract 
rights are absolute; for government 
cannot exist if the citizen may at will 
use his property to the detriment of 
his fellows, or exercise his freedom 
of contract to work them harm. 
Equally fundamental with the private 
right is that of the public to regulate 
it in the common interest.” 
Note that last sentence. 


The Public Good 


Here are two justices, both of whom 
grew wealthy through lucrative cor- 
poration practices, men who might 
have been expected to side with pri- 
vate right and to ignore social rights. 
Yet it must be remembered that both 
men have a strong sense of public 
service which was demonstrated long 
before they went on the Supreme 
Court. The earlier career of Mr. 
Hughes in New York State, his service 
for a period on the Supreme Court 
as an Associate Justice, and his work 
as Secretary of State during the 
Harding administration, all revealed 
a man with a strong sense of. public 
interest. And to those who have seen 
him functioning in his various réles 
at Washington, the tall, vigorous, 
smiling Chief Justice stands as a 
moderating force, a driving source of 
energy but a drive which is devoted 
to reconciling and persuading. Few 
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George Sutherland, left, is conservative, Harlan Stone, center left, is moderately liberal. 
Owen Roberts, center right, is the same, while Louis Brandeis has usually turned to the left. 


doubt that if the inner proceedings 
of those Saturday morning council 
sessions of the nine justices could be 
observed, Mr. Hughes would be found 
in the rdéle of conciliator, bridging 
over the gap and finding common 
ground upon which an open-minded 
man like Roberts could join with 
Brandeis. 

Justice Roberts laid aside his pri- 
vate practice to handle the Govern- 
ment’s oil cases growing out of the 
Teapot Dome investigation some ten 
years ago. His work was notable. 
When the Senate rejected the reac- 
tionary Parker, Mr. Hoover sent the 
name of Roberts up and it was 
quickly accepted. Large of frame, 
energetic, a friendly, pipe-smoking, 
democratic person, rather indifferent 
to the pomp and black-robed majesty 
which the Court encourages, he suc- 
ceeds in throwing an informal atmos- 
phere into discussions among the 
justices which tends to break down 
the hair-splitting legalistic wrangles 
of his colleagues. 

Because of the background of 
Hughes and Roberts, it is especially 
significant that they, as balance-of- 
power members on the Court, should 
be leaning in the direction of the times 
so decidedly. Upon these two, more 
than any other members of the Court, 
will depend the color it takes as it 
goes through the major New Deal 
legislation, because the other mem- 
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VAN DEVANTER | SUTHERLAND - McREYNOLDS 


It is the extremely difficult task of the nine jurists portrayed above to determine the legality of New Deal 
measures. Among them are men of left, right and middle-course social philosophy. Caricatures by S. Robles. 
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Among the more conservative members of 
the highest tribunal is Pierce Butler. 








James Clark McReynolds of Tennessee may 
usually be counted on to turn to the right. 





Benjamin Cardozo is the newest justice 
and one of the ablest. Definitely liberal. 


bers are for the most part fixed on 
opposing sides. 

Lined up on the right wing of the 
Court are Associate Justices Willis 
Van Devanter, James Clark McRey- 
nolds, George Sutherland, and Pierce 
Butler. These are the Tories who in 
the recent curtain-raising decisions 
on state emergency legislation have 
voted together against any stretching 
of traditional interpretations of prop- 
erty rights. 

Van Devanter is the oldest in ser- 
vice on the Court. Taft appointed him 





Willis Van Devanter is the oldest justice in 
point of service. Definitely conservative. 


twenty-four years ago. He joined the 
Court after a career in Republican 
politics in Wyoming, and to this day 
his decisions are in line with the con- 
servative Republican doctrine of the 
McKinley era, stubbornly opposed to 
extension of state control over indus- 
try. Elderly and gentle, agreeable 
and respected by his Court associates 
who differ most deeply from him, de- 
fending his position with an alert in- 
telligence and legal ability, he serves 
a useful function in searching for the 
weak spots in the majority bloc. 

Next in length of service is Mc- 
Reynolds, a conservative Tennessee 
Democrat when Woodrow Wilson 
made him Attorney General and the 
next year put him on the Supreme 
Court. He is a bachelor, inclined to 
be solitary, and is as stubborn an Old 
Dealer as Carter Glass, 


Individualist 


The third of the group is George 
Sutherland of Utah, who like Van 
Devanter brought to the Court a phi- 
losophy acquired in the intensely 
individualistic pioneer West. His gray 
beard and stately bearing give him 
a scholarly aspect, but for the most 
part he is an echo of the same 
conclusions reached by his senior col- 
league, Van Devanter. As a Republi- 
can Senator from Utah, Sutherland 
had gained a reputation as a legal 
student and an authority on Constitu- 
tional law. He served in the Senate 
with Harding, who admired him pro- 
foundly. Sutherland was returned to 
private life when Senator King, a 
Democrat, defeated him in 1918. When 
Harding was nominated for the presi- 
dency, he sent for Sutherland and 
kept him at Marion throughout most 
of the front-porch campaign as an 
adviser. At the first opportunity after 
Harding became President he in- 
stalled his old friend and adviser on 
the Supreme Court. Sutherland’s 
health has been declining of late and 
he has not been as active on the Court 
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* the gloomy courtroom, 





as many of his associates, but the 
right wing usually can rely on him 
to join them in a minority dissent 
from social legislation. 

The fourth and junior member of 
this right wing squad is Pierce But- 
ler of Minnesota, the lone dissenter 
in the Court’s decision upholding the 
Virginia statute for sterilization of 
imbeciles, a former corporation law- 
yer who went direct from his law 
practice to the Supreme Court under 
Harding without having had any ex- 
perience on the bench.  Thick- 
shouldered, he sits far down at one 
end of the bench and glowers about 
obviously 
looking with general disfavor on a 
world that is swiftly running away 
from the one he knew as a successful 
railroad lawyer in St. Paul. 


The Old Guard ? 


There is the conservative group, 
the remains of the Old Guard which 
once made the Supreme Court the 
symbol of obstruction in the eyes of 
liberals and progressives. Until re- 
cently they were in the majority, but 
they have stood still in their views 
while men like Hughes have ad- 
vanced toward a broader conception 
of the réle of the state in the modern 
intricate society. Now they are left 
isolated most of the time, as gloomy 
reminders of the period when the 
Constitution was construed generally 
as protecting individuals in the right 
to “do as they damned pleased”. 

On the other side are the left- 
wingers. Most notable of all is Bran- 
deis, third in seniority on the Court, 
a man whose inconoclastic ideas of 
property rights twenty years ago pre- 
cipitated a storm when Woodrow Wil- 
son nominated him. He finally was 
confirmed, but not until numerous 
Republicans had berated him on the 
Senate floor. Among them was Borah, 
much to his later chagrin, and War- 
ren Harding to his also when that 
opposition was cited during his later 
presidential campaign as an evidence 
of race prejudice. 

Brandeis occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion now. One of the pre-war lib- 
erals, a trust-buster, a believer in 
pulverization and destruction of great 
combinations of capital, he has never 
reconciled himself to many implica- 
tions of the New Deal which accept 
the large aggregations of capital as a 
necessity, to be recognized and con- 
trolled rather than abolished. 

Always raising his voice for individ- 
ual liberty, freedom of speech, he is 
unhappy over some of the aspects of 
the New Deal, so some of his friends 
say. They are hard put to explain 
it, and many dismiss the subject by 
saying that with all of his liberalism 
and flexibility of mind Justice Bran- 

(Continued on page 72) 



























- IMAGINATION GETS THE JOB 


BY JOHN R. TUNIS 


Personality counts, but ideas lift a man out of the crowd. The boss 
is not interested in the Job-seeker and his problems, but will hear 
the man who can tell him how to increase profits. Try it and see. 


HERE’S A TRUE story. There were 
seventy applicants for the job of 
salesman for an oilburner corporation. 
One chap realized that the usual 
letter setting forth his age and expe- 
rience would be just another dust- 
catcher in the files. So instead of 
attempting to sell himself, he set out 
to sell ideas. 

First he carefully studied the com- 
pany’s product. After learning all he 
could he visited three friends who 
had installed the burner. Did they 
like it? Why? Why not? Then he 
questioned six more friends who had 
rival burners. After that he went to 
five people who still used coal. The 
results of his investigation he put into 
a report which stated that he had 
made the study to satisfy himself that 
the corporation’s burner was the best, 
and that he could enthusiastically 
recommend and sell it. This report 
was passed around to every officer in 
the concern, who unanimously voted 
to hire him. 

One man out of seventy. Among 
all those applicants he was the only 
one who had used imagination in 
seeking the job! 

Said the personnel manager of one 
of New York’s largest department 
stores to me the other day: “Not one 
person in a hundred who comes be- 
fore my desk has any ideas. Yet it is 
the girl with ideas who gets the job, 
the girl who has intelligence and in- 
terest enough to spend some time in 
the store looking around before she 
comes to me, who can suggest ways 
we may improve our service, who at 
least will be able to say: ‘I watched 
the clerks and customers in the 
jewelry department yesterday and be- 
lieve I could sell in that line.’ Most 
of them don’t even do that.” 

But here is how one girl from the 
Middle West approached a New York 
department store. She had majored in 
art, so she studied the art section of 
all the rivals of the company. Then 








INTERVIEW 


Good clothes are important, and a pleasing person- 
ality helps create favorable first impressions. I mpres- 
sions, however, do not secure good positions. 
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Employers will listen to but two kinds of job-hunters: 
those who can save them money and those who can 
tell them ways in which to increase their business. 











she wrote a letter of application in 
which she set forth some of the best 
ideas she had observed elsewhere. 
She got the job. 

Your idea must be pertinent to the 
particular job you want. It should be 
specific and practical. Even if your 
idea is valueless you will neverthe- 
less stand out above the crowd, as 
that oilburner salesman did. “Anyone 
with ideas,” said the personnel direc- 
tor of one of New York’s biggest 
banks, “is a refreshing and poten- 
tially successful person.” 

“Ideas,” snorted the president of a 
publishing house when I brought up 
the question. “Ideas! Why most job 
hunters don’t even know what the 
publishing business is. They all want 
to become editors, they aren’t even 
aware of the existence of our other 
departments.” 

When scouting for ideas, first of all 
study the business that interests you. 
Read up on it, learn its problems. 


Then study particularly the concern ~ 


with which you would like to be asso- 
ciated, and its competitors. Talk to 
their salesmen. Don’t go near the 
firm until you know something about 
the business, and can demonstrate 
that you are the person who can be 
useful to it in some way. Getting a 
job is an examination in ideas, and 
you cannot afford to fail. 

Especially valuable in your search 
for ideas are the various trade jour- 
nals, usually more than one in each 
branch of industry. References will 
show books from which you can ob- 
tain information that possibly even 
the man who is hiring you doesn’t 
know. In any event, he will be aston- 
ished when he finds an applicant for 
a job who has some comprehension 
of what he is to do. 


Ideas Create Business 


Think ideas. A woman went to an 
ocean steamship line with the idea of 
installing women in the dining saloons 
on their boats, instead of stewards. 
The idea had never before been tried. 
The company scoffed, but she per- 
sisted until finally she was allowed to 
try her idea out on one vessel. It was 
such a success that today every ship 
of the fleet is staffed by women—and 
the one who had the idea now occu- 
pies an executive position in the 
company. 

“What would you do if you had to 
land a job tomorrow?” I asked the 
personnel manager of a great public 
service corporation. “Well,” he said, 
“I’d investigate the cotton brokerage 
business. Down the street is a prom- 
inent firm of cotton brokers who pro- 
duce a specially fine grade of madras 
cloth that I’ve found extremely good 
for wiping my eyeglasses. Trouble is 
I have to buy the cloth in quantities 
and cut it up myself. All right, I’d 


work out an idea for selling this 
madras in small squares just for that 
purpose. I would show how the idea 
could be sold and publicized, and if I 
walked into their office I believe I 
would land a job!” 

I think he would. Anyone who can 
show a man how to improve his busi- 
ness is going to be listened to with 
respect and attention, whether or not 
anything comes from the idea in the 
end. And right now, when business 
isn’t too good, employers are more 
than usually receptive to suggestions. 
Remember one thing. An employer is 
not interested in you. His function is 
not to give out jobs, but to make 
money. Tell him how to do that and 
you will land the job. 

Here’s another important point. 
When you land a job don’t assume 
you should stop dealing in ideas. On 
the contrary, it is just as necessary to 
concentrate upon ideas after you have 
a job as it is for the graduate to keep 
educating himself after he leaves col- 
lege. The employee with ideas stands 
out over the rest of the force, just as 
he did among the applicants for the 
position. 

Often the simplest ideas are the 
best. A clerk in a chain store where 
the coffee sales were falling away 
went to the manager with an idea that 
was ridiculed. But the clerk per- 
sisted, and the next Monday morning 
he and his helpers all wore small 
bows of red ribbons on the second 
finger of the right hand. “Why is that 
red ribbon tied to your finger?” cus- 
tomers asked. “Oh, I nearly forgot. 
That’s to remind me to tell you that 
we have a very special sale of coffee 
this week.” Instead of the usual 500 
pounds the store had sold 1500 by 


- Saturday night. 


It may be an exaggeration to say 
that if you have ideas the world is 
yours, but it is not much of an exag- 
geration. Tackle ten unemployed men 
and ask how they think the company 
they last worked for could save 
money. You will be astonished how 
vague most of them are about prob- 
lems with which they are presumed 
to be familiar. Then talk to some 
successful producer, some sales man- 
ager, and notice how fertile he is in 
ideas. The man with ideas is rarely 
out of a job. He has to resign—to 
take a better one. 

A young graduate I know, who 
worked his way through college wash- 
ing dishes, tramped the streets of 
Manhattan in vain for three months 
looking for a job. Finally one day I 
asked him what he knew best. “Dish- 
washing,” he replied sardonically. 

“All right, get an idea about dish- 


‘washing and go out and grab off a 


job.” 

That’s exactly what he did. In 
those days of drudgery in the college 
commons he had evolved a simple 
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way of taking some of the inefficiency 
out of soap suds and dish pans. So he 
tried to sell his idea. The big hotels 
and restaurants had electric washing 
machines and wouldn’t listen. He per- 
sisted, ending up in a cheap Greek 
restaurant downtown which was do- 
ing a rush-hour business at noon 
with stacks of dirty dishes piling up 
in the kitchen. “I think I can save 
you some money,” he told the fat 
Greek who owned the café. The boss 
was interested, let the boy put his 
idea into practice, and soon gave him 
a real job. 
Gradually the boy changed things 
around in the kitchen, then he went 
to work in the dining room, cleaning 
the place up: until the little hole-in- 
the-wall began to attract a better 
class of trade. Today, a year later, 
the restaurant is efficiently run and 
making money. The young man is 


not suggesting ideas any more now, 


he is trying them out without per- 
mission. He is one of the partners. 


Ways to Save Money 


Then there was the young shipping 
clerk who lost his. job in a railroad 
office. He remembered a certain large 
steel company that for years had been 
kicking to the road about discrepan- 
cies in the weights of the castings 
they manufactured, and the high rates 
charged for freight. Playing a hunch, 
he investigated in the factory—dis- 
covering, as he expected, that the 
molds in which the metal was cast 
had become worn over a period of 
years. Consequently they were larger 
than when new, so that more metal 
was used than formerly. Hence the 
catalogue weights, by which ship- 
ments in the office were computed, 
did not agree with the actual weights 
by which they were charged. He went 
to the sales manager of the company 
with the facts carefully worked out, 
and showed how thousands of dollars 
a year in freight charges and in 
wasted metal could be saved. Then 
he asked for a job. No job was avail- 
able, but one was created. 

Personality is and always will be a 
factor in getting a job. But today em- 
ployers are asking for something more 
than personality. They want ideas. 
They will ask you what ideas you are 
working on, what sort of survey 
you have made of their business and 
its problems. In practically every line 
of work there are jobs, and too few 
persons to fill them. Too few, that is, 
of the right sort. Every employer will 
tell you that he has records and files 
containing long lists of applicants, but 
they will never be considered because 
they are the ones who have not yet 
sensed the importance of ideas. 

Do you want to get a job? First go 
out and get an idea. 
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By George A. Douglas, from R. I. Nesmith 


JOBS AND OLD AGE 


BY HOWARD FLORANCE 


Plans for unemployment benefits and old age 
pensions will be debated this month in the 
legislatures of forty-eight states as well as in 


Congress. What are the major programs? 
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A NEW CONGRESS assembles in Janu- 
ary, and legislators gather in the capi- 
tols of forty-odd states. No topic will 
be more lavishly discussed in those 
debating halls, in the public press, and 
in the home circle than social security. 
This security takes two principal 
forms: unemployment benefits and 
old-age pensions. Both these move- 
ments antedate the New Deal. Both 
require action by the states. Both are 
susceptible of help by the federal gov- 
ernment in hastening their adoption. 

Last June the President sent a mes- 
sage to Congress, after a year full of 
recovery legislation in the field of 
finance and business, warning that 
body that “next winter we may well 
undertake the great task of furthering 
the security of the citizen and his fam- 
ily through social insurance.” He was 
looking for a sound means which he 
could recommend “to provide at once 
security against several of the great 
disturbing factors in life—especially 
those which relate to unemployment 
and old age.” 

There should be a maximum of co- 
operation between states and the fed- 
eral government; but, he added, the 
funds necessary to provide this insur- 
ance should be raised by contribution 
rather than by an increase in general 
taxation. Social insurance should be 
national in its scope, but the states 
should meet at least a large portion of 
the cost of management, leaving to the 
federal government the responsibility 
of investing, maintaining, and safe- 
guarding the funds constituting the 
necessary insurance reserves. Such 
were the President’s views, as ex- 
pressed to Congress on June 8. 


Again on November 14, this time ad- 
dressing in person the advisory coun- 
cil of the National Conference on 
Economic Security, at the White 
House, Mr. Roosevelt told of his plans 
and modified them. “Unemployment 
insurance will be in the program.” But, 
note this: “I do not know whether 
this is the time for any federal legisla- 
tion on old-age security.” 


It must be plainly understood that 
all plans for unemployment insurance 
offer no solution for security during a 
prolonged depression. They are aimed 
rather at the seasonal shut-down or 
slack period. Therefore the question 
promptly arises: Is the employee at 
all responsible? If not, should he be 
expected to share in the cost? 


There are two schools of thought. © 
The so-called Wisconsin Plan (in ef- 
fect in that state since July, 1934) 
places the entire burden upon the em- 
ployer. In its theory it makes unem- 
ployment a recognized business cost 
of’a specific concern. If that concern 
is not able to take care of its own 
unemployed it is not paying the full 








cost of production, and is thus receiv- 
ing a subsidy from the community. 
Besides, even though the employer 
carries the full cost, the weekly bene- 
fit payment is so small that the idle 
worker bears the real burden. 

The Ohio Plan (considered by the 
legislature at Columbus but not 
adopted) asks the employee to contri- 
bute half as much as the employer, 
on the ground that he is the sole ben- 
eficiary. A direct result is that there 
is a greater sum in the fund, permit- 
ting the idle one to draw a larger 
stipend for a longer period. 


Insurance or Reserves? 


There is one other major difference 
between these two plans. The Wis- 
consin scheme provides that each 
employer shall build up his own un- 
employment fund—though it is placed 
in the state’s care. Into it he pays 2 
per cent of his payroll at first. When 
there is $55 on hand for each em- 
ployee the charge is reduced to 1 per 
cent; and when there is $75 the con- 
tributions cease. 

From this fund the idle worker may 
draw as much as $10 a week for not 
more than 10 weeks in any year. The 
employer is not liable beyond that 
amount, and the worker shares only 
in proportion to the time he worked 
for that employer. It is an “unem- 
ployment reserve” plan, rather than 
“unemployment insurance”. 

The Ohio scheme, on the contrary, 
embodies principles that bring it 
within the realm of insurance. The 
unemployed worker may take out 
more than he and his employer have 
put in, drawing upon the accumulated 
payments of others who are more for- 
tunate in keeping their jobs. For ex- 
ample, assuming a wage of $30 a week 
or $1,500 yearly, with the employer 
paying 2 per cent for 2 years and 
the employee 1 per cent. There is a 
total of $90 in the fund for the em- 
ployee in question, who thereupon, 
let us suppose, loses his job. This 
unemployed worker, under the Ohio 
Plan, may draw out half of his previ- 
ous wage—that is $15 weekly—for 16 
weeks, or $240. Indeed, he is guar- 
anteed that sum. 


A Model Law 


In the belief that a wave of unem- 
ployment insurance legislation will 
sweep across the land, and that a good 
law is better than a bad one, a model 
bill is being perfected by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation. 
For four years the Association has 
been publishing, inviting criticism of, 
and amending the draft of what it 
calls the American Plan. 

This American Plan does not re- 
quire contributions by employees. It 
applies to employers of four or more 


persons, excluding highly seasonal in- 


dustries, agricultural workers, domes- 
tic servants, public employees, and 
non-manual workers receiving $2,000 
or more yearly. Eligibility comes 
after 13 weeks’ employment by one or 
more employers within the state dur- 
ing the preceding 52 weeks. After a 
waiting period of three weeks the 
eligible idle one receives benefits of 
50 per cent of his wages, but not more 
than $15 weekly; one week’s benefit 
for every three of employment, but 
not more than 16 weeks of benefit in 
any 12 months. The employer con- 
tributes 3 per cent of his payroll, re- 
duced to 1 per cent when the reserve 
per employee reaches $65, and dis- 
continued when the reserve is $100. 


Security Against Old Age 


Perhaps the most pathetic thing in 
life is poverty in old age. It is then 
too late to raise the question whether 
the individual has been improvident; 
and if there is no son or daughter able 
to take care of him the state has long 
been accustomed to assume responsi- 


bility. The new idea merely is that 


the journey over the hill to the poor- 
house shall be made only when other 
avenues are closed. Our modern 
state offers a pension to the aged, an 
improvement upon institutional care. 

Old age, incidentally, is a growing 
symptom. In 1920 the census found 
4.7 persons aged 65 or over, out of 
every 100 enumerated. By 1930 the 
proportion had grown to 5.5 in every 
100. Rugged individualism predomi- 
nated in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, the only states where the 
65-year-olds-and-over exceeded 5 
per cent. And in Florida, believe it 
or not, the percentage was 2.8. 

When is a person old? If we fix 
the line at 70 there are 3.8 million 
aged ones in the United States. If 
we lower it to 65 there are 6.6 mil- 
lion. If we place it at 60, there are 
10.4 million. 

Last year, 1934, saw the beginning 
of old-age pensions in three populous 
states: Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Iowa. 
It was an “off year” for any kind of 
legislation, for state law-makers usu- 
ally assemble biennially in odd years. 
Thus we find that 1933 had turned in 
a better performance, adding eight 
states to the old-age-security list. In 
turn we may expect much of 1935. 

Twenty-eight states now offer pen- 
sions to their aged needy. The idea 
is only twelve years old, with Mon- 
tana and Nevada pioneering in 1923. 

In nine of those states the payment 
is $1 a day, and in four others it is 
the same amount expressed as $30 
monthly. The smallest pension, in one 
state only, is $180 yearly. 

In fourteen states the minimum age 
is 70. In thirteen it is 65. And one 
state straddles by making it 68, 
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There is always a property quali- 
fication. You are not entitled to a 
state pension if you have an income 
(usually the deadline is $300 yearly) 
or assets (generally $3,000, sometimes 
$2,000). 

An obvious precaution hitherto, 
against an influx of the aged into one 


state from another,’ is a residence. 


qualification, ranging from 5 years in 
Delaware to 35 in Arizona, but usu- 
ally 15 or 20. 

Sometimes the state bears the cost, 
sometimes the county, for it is an’al- 
ternative for the county poorhouse; 
sometimes they share the cost. 

Twenty states remain as virgin field 
for the advocate of old-age security; 
and the smallness of the number, plus 
the momentum of the movement it- 
self, is possibly the reason why Pres- 
ident Roosevelt may not press a fed- 
eral law at this time. ; 

Markedly less in the years to come 
should be the burden upon state pen- 
sions for the aged, as a result of the 
growing acceptance of endowment or 
annuity plans offered by life-insur- 
ance companies and the adoption of 
retirement plans by big business (not 
to mention the civil service). 


The Retirement Pension 


Pensions for government em- 
ployees, for policemen, firemen, and 
school-teachers, are now being emu- 
lated extensively by private corpora- 
tions. Many railroads have long had 
voluntary retirement systems, for em- 
ployment with them is in the nature 
of a career, with promotion and re- 
tirement acting as an vaccine against 
the irresponsible labor agitator. But 
more recently in private industry the 
pension idea has come into vogue, 
applying to the white-collar employee 
as well as to the laborer, to women 
clerks as well as to men. 

The latest move of this kind is the 
announcement of the General Foods 
Corporation that it will retire em- 
ployees—if they wish-—at age 60 for 
women and age 65 for men. An em- 
ployee at 30 earning $35 weekly, for 
example, may begin to contribute 
$1.84 for 48 weeks during 30 years; 
and then he may draw .out $112 
monthly so long as he lives. The 
company matches his contributions. 

One unexpected and unfortunate 
result of private pension schemes may 
be mentioned in passing: The door is 
more than ever being shut to the man 
over 40 who happens to lose his job. 
A typical pension plan, of a large 
bank, lies before us. “No person who 
enters the service after having at- 
tained the age of 40 years” may sub- 
scribe to the fund. Though it might 
be difficult to persuade the bank to 
admit it, this provision usually keeps 
the man or woman over forty from 
getting the job. 
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The Bureau of Printing and Engraving, where Uncle Sam makes his money, is already 
working nights but inflationists ask a production increase. Insert: Secretary Morgenthau. 


MONEY 


The young woman, right, has just put a piece of paper into a press and turned 
it into money. The women at the left are rejecting imperfectly printed bills. 
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HOW INFLATION WILL COME 


BY JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


One thing is certain: when inflation comes, that will be 


the last term the Administration 


will apply to it. 


Here are some 


guide-posts indicating just what kind of inflation we will have. 


WrirTING IN the October issue of this 
magazine, the writer raised the ques- 
tion: “Will Inflation Come?” The an- 
swer was in the affirmative and was 
predicated upon three clearly discern- 
ible impulses which seemed then and 
now to be leading the country in the 
direction of high prices via govern- 
mental corruption of the monetary 
standard. 

The first of these impulses was the 
experimental. A group of thinkers 
consisting of agrarian, business, and 
academic elements believes that the 
state can control the supply of money 
and credit and thus control commod- 
ity prices. The farmers who may be 
found here naively hope that inflation, 
if and when it takes form, will con- 
centrate its elevating power largely 
upon wheat, butter, eggs, pork, etc. 
They are somewhat in the position of 
the mariner who prays for a strong 
wind to propel his vessel without 
whipping up waves that may endan- 
ger the craft. 

The business men who have organ- 
ized their inflationary efforts as the 
Committee for the Nation in much 
the same manner hope that inflation 
will raise the price of their products 
and the market value of their securi- 
ties without unduly swelling labor 
costs, taxes, and raw material prices. 
The academicians see in the careful 
manipulation of currency and credit 
a short, direct route to the economic 
millennium. 


Exerting Pressure 


These three—the farmer, the busi- 
ness man, and the college professor— 
present a powerful pressure upon the 
Government to experiment its way 
out of depression into the more salu- 
brious clime of prosperity. Although 
highly articulate, the individuals com- 
posing the inflationist camp represent 
only a minority of their respective 
groups. It is doubtful if Senator 


Thomas speaks for the majority of 





our farmers, or James Remington 
Rand for the bulk of our business 
men. It is certain that Professor 
Warren is not the accredited spokes- 
man for our professional economists. 
Nevertheless the active propagandists 
of the inflationary faith spread the 
word with the zeal of prophets. 

A second force leading toward an 
artificially attained higher price level 
is the natural desire of the Treasury 
to avoid criticism and present the best 
possible budgetary picture to the 
country. The strength of this motive 
is indicated by the demonstrations, 
offered in the early fall by Secretary 
Morgenthau, that the New Deal had 
cost the American people to date less 
than a billion dollars. The constant 
reference by critics to the mounting 
federal debt, and the heavier taxation 
of the future which it presages, has 
penetrated the epidermis of the fiscal 
authorities, with the result that no 
opportunity is neglected to extenuate 
the proportions of this evil. 

Inflation of the type made possible 
under the gold and silver buying poli- 
cies of the Government lends itself 
peculiarly to the deletion of Treasury 
deficits. The procedure is similar to 
that followed by Fanciful Finance, 
Inc., a company operating on hard- 
shell Tory principles, which periodic- 
ally reappraised its assets upward and 
employed this self-recognized gain to 
wipe out embarrassing deficits result- 
ing from operations. The practice 
was roundly condemned by investi- 
gating committees. 

Consider the simplicity of this pro- 
cedure when applied by the Treasury 
to its gold. It now holds approxi- 
mately 8,000 million dollars of the 
yellow metal. This sum already in- 
cludes an appreciation via higher fiat 
gold prices, approaching 3,000 million 
dollars. Assume that Congress should 
authorize, and the Treasury effect, a 
further 50 per cent increase in the 
price of gold. This would immediately 
give the Government a 4,000 million 
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dollar windfall, which could be ap- 
plied to the annoying deficit in addi- 
tion to yielding other uses. Obvi- 
ously the complete erasure of the 
deficit depends only upon the figures 
which Congress and the Treasury use. 
Increase the price 100 per cent and 
the Government can wipe out the 
year’s budgetary deficit and declare 
a dividend in the form of a soldiers’ 
bonus or additional relief. 


Manipulating Gold 


This procedure has virtues not the 
least of which is the vast increase in 
the dollar value of the gold base 
which gives the outstanding currency 
and credit of the country a greater 
“backing” of gold than it has ever 
had, thus refuting the charge of un- 
soundness. Since the gold is not 
available for redemption under any 
circumstances now in prospect, it does 
not matter what value the Treasury 
places upon it. 

The third impulse toward inflation 
appears in the necessity, both real 
and exaggerated, for relief. No one 
wishes to see the unfortunate suffer, 
particularly when succor in the form 
of food, clothing and shelter is 
physically available. Whether this hu- 
manitarian purpose is realized con- 
servatively or extravagantly does not 
matter if it calls for expenditure by 
the Government in excess of its cur- 
rent income. What does count, so 
far as inflation is concerned, is the 
manner in which the Government 
acquires the means of relief. If the 
funds are obtained through borrow- 
ing, their expenditure increases the 
total amount of credit in circulation 
and thus tends toward inflation. 

As a practical matter this is strictly 
a problem of degree. Every bank 
loan, whether to a government or 
business borrower, tends to increase 
the total of actively circulating buy- 
ing power. Thus a loan of a billion 
to Uncle Sam is no more and no less 





inflationary than loans of a similar 
amount granted to industry. It is the 
size of this increase and the rate of 
circulation of the total mass of buying 
media—i.e., the sum of bank credit 
and money—which determines the 
effect on prices. All we can say is 
that borrowing by the Government, 
for whatever purpose, is a factor tend- 
ing toward higher prices. 

Inflation, then, depends upon the 
extent to which the experimentalists 
succeed in persuading the Govern- 
ment that recovery is_ possible 
through manipulation of money and 
credit, the extent to which the Treas- 
ury writes up its metallic assets as an 
unguent for deficit pains, and, finally, 
the commitments of the Government 
for relief and public works in excess 
of current revenue. All three have 
received substantial though immeas- 
urable impetus from the election. 


Germany 


The manner of inflation’s coming 
is causing the conservatives the ut- 
most misgivings. This is due to an 
inclination, wholly natural, to antici- 
pate its incidence in the light of pre- 
vious experience. The most vivid 


recent impressions of the havoc which 








R. I. Nesmith. 


TRILLIONS 


inflation may wreak are those left by 
the German experience. The use of 
currency in astronomical denomina- 
tions, the stratospheric rise of prices, 
the evaporation of debts, are still 
fresh in the memory of most Ameri- 
cans because they are a part of the 
contemporary record. However, as 
with so many other matters in the 
field of economics, the circumstances 
under which inflation occurred in 
Germany and those under which it 
is likely to take place in this country 
are so utterly different as to make 
any comparison invalid. 

It may be recalled that Germany 
had just lost a war, that she had been 
denuded of supplies and equipment, 
that her credit abroad was nonexist- 
ent, and that her authority at home 
was hanging by the slenderest thread. 
As a practical matter it was impos- 
sible for her to borrow abroad or at 
home. The precarious position of the 
German Government, together with 
the severe sacrifices which the Ger- 
man people had been compelled to 
sustain during the war, made heavier 
taxation inexpedient. Yet the pres- 
sure of reparations, the demand for 
extraordinary expenditures arising 
after the war, made additional reve- 
nue imperative. There was nothing 





left but this last desperate recourse 
to the printing press. 

In fact, a study of past inflationary 
experiences indicates that almost all 
are the result of critical emergencies 
in which the Government had little if 


any choice. This was certainly true 
of our own continental currency dur- 
ing the Revolution, the Confederate 
and greenback experience of the Civil 
War, and the inflationary flights which 
became a world vogue after the World 
War. Except that ours is likewise 
the outgrowth of an emergency there 
is little which would warrant a com- 
parison between the settings of these 
earlier episodes and the conditions 
prevailing today in the United States. 
When this country abandoned the gold 
standard it was as voluntary as the 
creation of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Our gold holdings were not 
far from their post-war peak. On 
the other hand, there is no question 
that these holdings would have disap- 
peared into private hoards had the 
right of redemption been maintained. 
Redemption is the refuge of the cur- 
rency holder and depositor who have 
lost faith in the monetary integrity of 
the Government. 

The answer to the question “How 
will inflation come?” is being ap- 





The terrific German inflation of 1923 produced colorful paper currency, as shown at the 
left. What the currency was good for—stove-fodder—is shown in photo at the right. 
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proached by a process of elimination. 
The first possibility that should be 
discarded is that the country will 
have an inflation like that of post-war 
Germany. 

The second is that the country will 
or can have a currency inflation. 
Some of our simon-pure price doctors 
believe that the Government need 
only print three or five billion dollars 
in greenbacks and we shall find our- 
selves the next morning on a higher 
price plateau. The reason such an 
issue of money will not have this ef- 
fect is partly technical. 

Since the Civil War this country 
has gradually passed from a currency 
to a credit basis. In the ante-bellum 
days most transactions were settled 
with hard or paper money, just as 
today most payments are made by 
drafts against a bank account, ie., 
checks. In the earlier period the bor- 
rower who negotiated a loan at his 
bank received the proceeds in the 
bank’s own notes (paper money) or 
notes on other banks which it had 
received in the form of deposits. Just 
as an increase in loans today is ac- 
companied by an increase in aggre- 
gate bank deposits, so an expansion 
of loans in the earlier period was ac- 
companied by an increase in the 
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amount of currency outstanding. This 
currency issued by state banks was 
so badly abused and became so great 
an evil that Congress killed it at the 
close of the Civil War by placing a 10 
per cent tax on all notes issued by 
state banks. 


Cash to Credit 


In the seventies and eighties the 
practice of making payments with 
checks drawn against accounts in- 
creased, with the result that more 
transactions were settled by check 
than by currency. The proceeds of 
bank loans, instead of circulating in 
the form of freely negotiable promises 
of the bank to pay on demand, circu- 
lated in the form of commands to the 
bank to pay on demand—that is, cir- 
culating bank credit of limited nego- 
tiability. The greater convenience of 
checks, combined with a more satis- 
factory and stable banking system 
than that which prevailed before the 
Civil War, led to such a growth in 
the popularity of checks that they 
were used during the recent decade 
of the twenties for payment in 90 to 
95 per cent of all transactions. 

Men carried cash with them only 
for minor purposes, or when they 
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traveled and might have difficulty in 
satisfactorily identifying their checks. 
Thus if any business man in the 
course of the day received more cur- 
rency than he was likély to need he 
deposited it in his bank. In addition 
to the inconvenience of carrying a 
bulky wallet there was the danger 
of loss and robbery. Any excess of 
currency in the community, over and 
above that required by merchants and 
individuals in their minor transac- 
tions, flowed back to the banks. At 
certain periods of the year—at harvest 
time in the farming regions and at 
Christmas time—when the need for 
currency experienced a seasonal ex- 
pansion, the amount outstanding 
would increase, providing the cur- 
rency was sufficiently elastic to permit 
such expansion. December is always 
a month in which currency in circula- 
tion increases, while January sees the 
amount again diminish to normal pro- 
portions. 

In so far as the country experi- 
ences a definite increase in the 
amount of buying power available, 
it takes the form almost entirely of 
bank deposits. During the decade of 
the twenties there was an average 
annual increase in bank credit of ap- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The door at the right will keep intruders out of the new vault in the United States Treasury. 
Uncle Sam’s gold and silver bullion does no work but performs a useful function. 











ANALYZING TOBACCO COMPANIES 


BY ELIOT SHARP 


If you have held common stocks through the 
depression, you are fortunate if they are tobacco shares, for these 
have done well. What is a tobacco dollar worth now, in dividends, 


net earnings, and such ? 


Wuen Cotumsus discovered Amer- 
ica he unwittingly gave the world one 
of its greatest industries. For, al- 
though botanists disagree, it has been 
pretty well established that tobacco 
is indigenous to the New World. As 
long ago as 1612 it was cultivated by 
John Rolph for export to England. 
Cigars were manufactured here com- 
mercially as early as 1810, while lead- 
ing American tobacco companies date 
back to the eighteenth century— 
American Snuff Company to 1782 and 
P. Lorillard Company to 1760. 

Not only is it one of our oldest in- 
dustries. The tobacco industry has 
also shown itself to be one of our 
most stable depression industries— 
even more so than the food industry 
analyzed in a previous article of this 
series. Its stability perhaps may re- 
flect its essentialness. Starving men 
coming out of the desert or rescued 
from the sea are said to ask for to- 
bacco before they ask for food. 

This would appear to be the case, 
for the volume of tobacco—and espe- 
cially cigarettes—produced in the 
United States during the last five 
years has shown surprisingly little 
decrease. 

Fortunate indeed, comparatively 
speaking, are those who had substan- 
tial interests in tobacco stocks at the 
outset of the depression and who have 
held them: to the present time. Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
New York Stock Exchange, these 
shares as a group are selling at higher 
prices in relation to their 1929 highs 
than the shares of twenty-three other 
industrial groups. While as of No- 
vember 1, 1934, the market value of 
all New York Stock Exchange shares 
was about fifty per cent of the 1929 
high, the value of all listed tobacco 
stocks was about eighty-five per cent 
of the 1929 high. 

Needless to say, all has not been 
smooth sailing by any means for the 





tobacco companies. Their net earn- 
ings, after rising as a group from 1929 
through 1931, slumped slightly in 1932 
and then badly in 1933. Indications 
point, however, to cigarette sales dur- 
ing 1934 closely approximating the 
123 billion record of 1930. The num- 
ber of cigarettes produced, indeed, 
may even surpass the 1930 peak. Such 
a sales gain, coupled with the price 
advance of January, 1934, has made 
it possible for the manufacturers of 
nationally advertised cigarettes to 
stage a recovery in earnings for 1934. 

To harass the manufacturers of all 
types of tobacco products, on the 
other hand, there have been rising 
costs of tobacco along with rising 
prices of many other agricultural 
products. Wage increases and the pro- 
cessing tax have added to their prob- 
lems. Manufacturers of low-priced 
cigars, in which the margin of profit 
is especially narrow, are finding it 
particularly difficult to overcome 
these adverse factors, while declining 


Sixth article in a series. 


production of ground tobacco indi- 
cates that the roll-your-own trade is 
not recovering. 

On the brighter side of the picture, 
tobacco men are anticipating a re- 
newal of the movement urging federal 
tax rate reduction when Congress 
convenes. When this issue was 
raised at the last session it was de- 
feated. In all likelihood it will re- 
ceive strong support in the present 
session from agricultural interests. A 
40 per cent cut in the tax rate, which 
is proposed, would operate as a dis- 
tinct stabilizing factor in so far as 
concerns processing taxes and other 
adverse influences causing increased 
production costs. 

Leaders in the field state that the 
proposed saving would all be passed 
on to the consumer, resulting in a 
stimulation of consumption and an 
increased use of leaf tobacco. The re- 
duction would probably enable the 
manufacturers of popular brands to 
place their cigarettes on the market 

at 10 cents a package, 





| Based on Present Price of Stock 


while the present 10- 























ai : cent brands might be 
RATING (e851 255 [Bo Gass (CREE | retailed at two pack- 
Rating |Rating|Rating| Rating | Rating ages for 15 cents. 

General Cigar 4 1 3 4 1 Increased volume 
niversal Lea 2 6 4 7 2 that presumably would 
P. Lorillard 6 5 2 6 3 result from a reduc- 
Liggett & Myers 3 8 7 3 4* tion of the tax rate 
U. é Tobacco 7 2: 8 # 4* should go far in over- 
Bayuk Cigars + 1 5 coming the same fac- 
American Tobacco 8 4 § 1 6 tors to which all in- 
R. J. Reynolds 10 3 9 5 7 dustries engaged in 
American Snuff ;' 2. 8 F 8 turning raw agricul- 
George W. Helme 9 7 6 8 9 tural products into 
Philip Morris 11.10 11 2 10 finished goods have 





Value and Current Ratio each at one. 


tobacco group operates largely without bond issues. 


basis, ten paying in cash and one in stock. 
*Equal rating 





COMBINED FINAL RATING is obtained by weighting the four 
factors. We value Net Earnings and Dividends each at four and Book 
As in the case of the food com- 
panies previously analyzed in this serirs, Gross Earnings are omitted 
as a factor. Gross is not reported by tcbacco companies. Another rat- 
ing present in the railroad and utility analyses, but not here, is the 
times-over that fixed charges are earned. This is omitted because the 


As in the case of food companies, final rating in this tobacco group is 
not to be despised, since all eleven companies in 1934 were on a dividend 


recently fallen heir. 
There are three 
principal divisions of 
the tobacco industry: 
(1) cigarettes, (2) 
cigars, and (3) smok- 
ing and chewing to- 
bacco and snuff. Be- 
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fore the Sherman Anti-Trust Act dis- 
integrated the huge combines domi- 
nating the industry in 1911, all three 
divisions were pretty well in the 
hands of several companies. Now, 
however, we find a number of com- 
panies concentrating on the manufac- 
ture of cigars which may require but 
small capital; a few on the manufac- 
ture of snuff, for which there is a 
steady but limited market; and the 
others on the manufacture of cigar- 
ettes, which, to be successful, de- 
mands extensive capital for ageing 
tobacco, for machinery, for promotion, 
and for investment in revenue stamps. 
Each of the so-called Big Four cigar- 
ette makers is engaged in other lines 
as well. 

In the cigarette field, American To- 
bacco, Liggett & Myers, P. Lorillard, 
and R. J. Reynolds clearly stand out 
as the leaders. Having given them 
some concern about a year ago, the 
10-cent cigarette brands have ceased 
to make further inroads into sales of 
the Big Four and at present, at least, 
do not constitute a serious hazard. 
Their sales have pretty well stabi- 
lized at around what is estimated to 
be about 10 per cent of the total. More 
serious competition appears to be 
coming from the 15-cent_ brands, 
especially the English Blend of Philip 
Morris. 

In the cigar field, what was for so 
many years said to be the crying need 
of the American public has been ful- 
filled in a number of good 5-cent 
cigars. Among others, there are the 
Cremo, Bayuk Phillies and White 
Owls. While, as indicated above; the 
margin of profit in the 5-cent field 
is extremely narrow, volume of sales 
has been sufficiently great to place 
these products on a definitely profit- 
able basis. Eight out of every nine 
cigars, these days, cost 5 cents each 
or less. 
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1g26 1053, 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 |#stimated 
American Snuff 22¢0:: 3.00 3:50. 350-325 XESS 3.955- 325 
American Tobacco 5.37 4.00 5.00 625 6.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 
Bayuk Cigars 1.48 050 200 3.00 3.00 0.371% none _ none* 
General Cigar 4.00 4.00 4.00 400 400 4.00 4.00 7.00 
George W. Helme 7.12 7.75 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Liggett & Myers 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
P. Lorillard 0.40 none none none none 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Philip Morris 94 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
R. J. Reynolds 286 260 2.55 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
U. S. Tobacco 2.92 3.00 3.25 4.00 4.30 4.40 4.40 9.70 
Universal Leaf 3.89 3.00 3.00 3.00 30G.: 2.30 3.00 3.00 








*Stock dividend of 4% paid June 15, 1934. 


THIS SEVEN-YEAR dividend record is interesting. 
a cash dividend, while that one in 1934 paid a stock dividend. 
broken dividend records since the beginning of the period. 
earnings for 1934 indicate that it could soon join the ranks of the other dividend-payers and make the 
group of tobacco stocks 100% productive of income return. 


All but one of these tobacco companies now pays 
All but two of the companies have un- 
Earnings of Bayuk in 1933 and estimated 








As in previous articles we have set 
up a series of tables worked out on 
the basis of principles developed by 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence and designed 
to serve as a guide in selecting stocks 
for investment. These tables present 
convenient measuring rods for ap- 
praisal of the shares of the leading 
tobacco companies. Statistics, how- 
ever, do not always speak fully for 
themselves, and a word of caution 
may be appropriate at this juncture 
to the effect that ratings are here 
based on current market prices of the 
stocks. One stock may receive a 
lower rating than another largely be- 
cause it is regarded more highly by 
those who purchase equities, and con- 
sequently has been bid up. Consid- 
eration must therefore be given to 
intangibles as well as to cut-and- 
dried figures—which, however, form 
the foundation of any final appraisal. 

The data treated here covers a 
period of nearly seven years in which 
we have witnessed prosperity, crisis, 
prolonged depression, and finally the 


beginnings of recovery. As in the 
food article, consideration is given to 
net earnings, dividends, and book 
value. 

A fourth item is added as a guide 
to the selection of tobacco stocks. This 
is current ratio. The financial strength 
of a company is spelled out in the 
ratio of its current or quick assets to 
its current or quick liabilities. Most 
companies in the tobacco industry are 
fortunate in having built up unusu- 
ally strong net working capital— 
which is current assets less current 
liabilities. This has been possible 
partly because earnings have been 
well maintained and have been dealt 
out conservatively in the form of 
dividends, and also because most of 
the tobacco companies have been op- 
erating for many years. It has been 
this strong financial condition that in 
large measure has enabled the to- 
bacco companies to maintain their 
dividends so handsomely during the 
last five years. 

Gross sales would be illuminating 





NET EARNINGS 









































Total (000,000) | Per Share 
Yearly | Yearly 
sere] 1808 | 1920 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 Fong. 3 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 Est. 
2.0 2: 2.1 1.9 1.9 1.8 2.0 American Snuff 3.99 3.81 3.59 413 4.25 
34.2 25.0 30.2 43.3 462 43.2 17.4 American Tobacco 6.74 9.07 8.46 3.00 4.85 
5 1.3 1.3 6 2 1.3 aa Bayuk Cigars(a) 1.82 .01 16.61d 5.11 5.50 
2.7 3.1 4.3 3.2 2.7 2.0 m General Cigar 4.98 5.01 3.61 -19 3.50 
2.1 2:3 2.3 2.3 2.1 2.0 1.9 George W. Helme 7.99 17.78 17.24 7.44 7.95 
21.4 19.4 229.0 240 923.1 23.1 16.7 Liggett & Myers 6.72 6.87 6.85 4.84 17.00 
3.1 1.8 1.3 3.6 4.8 4.5 2.4 P. Lorillard 448 °-242) 26 89 1.25 
AY 5 4 4 5 4 a Philip Morris(b) 1.10 1.20 1.01 121 12te 
31.3 30.2 32.2 342 364 33.7 21.1* R. J. Reynolds 3.05 3.64 3.37 1.62. 2.95 
3.0 2:7 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.5 3.4 U. S. Tobacco 6.27 6.20 17.65 7.03 17.50 
1.3 1.3 4.1 1.2 9 1.6 £5 Universal Leaf(c) 5.63 -S.57 7.77 6.98 6.98e 





on the basis of recent earnings. 
*Includes profit on sale of own Class B stock. 





Cigar, Liggett & Myers, Lorillard, and R. J. Reynolds. 


IMPROVEMENT in earnings for 1934 is generally indicated for most of the tobacco companies, with notable betterment shown by American Tobacco, General 
The only indicated decrease is shown by George Helme, whose earnings have been unusually stable 


throughout the period beginning with 1928. Estimated 1934 earnings for a number of these companies are above 1929 earnings; i. e., American Snuff, Lorillard, 


Philip Morris, U. S. Tobacco, and Universal Leaf (actual earnings for year ended June 30, 1934). The last named might well afford to increase its dividend rate 


(a) Parent company through 1931; consolidated basis thereafter. (b) Year ends March 31. (c) Year ends June 30. (d) Deficit. (e) Earnings for fiscal year 1934. 
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in that they would provide us with a 
key to gauge the operating efficiency 
of one company as compared with 
that of another, and would also give 
us a guide to turn-over. For some 
years, however, most tobacco com- 
panies have not reported gross sales. 

That there has been a decline in 
tobacco net earnings during recent 
years, in spite of the remarkable de- 
pression showing, cannot be denied. 
Net earnings of the eleven companies 
whose data is assembled here 
amounted to 100 millions in 1929, 118 
millions in 1930, 122 millions in 1931, 
114 millions in 1932 and 68 millions 
in 1933. The extreme decline was 
44 per cent and the decline from 1929 
was 32 per cent. This compares, in- 
cidentally, with an extreme decline 
of 47 per cent for the fourteen food 
companies and 98 per cent for the 
seven automobile companies previ- 
ously analyzed in this series. Since, 
conveniently enough, net earnings of 
the eleven tobacco companies under 
consideration aggregated 100 millions 
in 1929, the record is already trans- 
posed for us to one of percentages, 
with 1929 equaling 100. 

As has been said, 1933 did not look 
with favor on the tobacco companies. 
For them the depression was delayed 
until that year. Net earnings of only 
three of the group in 1933 exceeded 
the 1932 results. However, 1932 set 
a high standard for the tobacco com- 
panies, six of which reported higher 
net than in 1929, with most of the 
others falling only slightly behind 
their 1929 records. 

In 1928 the dividend return on one 
share of stock in each of the eleven 
companies would have aggregated 
$33.60; in 1929, $36.30. In spite of the 
depression the return rose in 1930 to 
$39.75. By 1933 it had fallen back 
to $36.85. These lines are written in 
the last weeks of 1934, with dividends 
for that year presumably at an end. 
Already, however, the record has 
risen to an all-time high of $45.15, 
which omits consideration of a 


for 1934 to $52.24. Comparison of this 
earnings record with the dividend 
record indicates the conservative na- 
ture of the dividend policies of these 
companies. Only in 1932 did aggre- 
gate dividends exceed aggregate net 
earnings, and then but very slightly, 
while in other years net was sub- 
stantially in excess of dividends paid. 

At the 1929 highs the investor 
would have had to pay $945 for one 
share in each of these companies, or 
at the rate of $16.20 for a dollar of 
earnings and $26.10 for a dollar of 
dividends. On the basis of December 
1, 1934 prices, a share of each of the 
eleven stocks would cost $822, which 
is at the rate of $15.70 per dollar of 
earnings and $18.20 per dollar of the 
dividends. 

Translated into other terms, a dol- 
lar thus purchased 6.2 cents of earn- 
ings and 3.8 cents of dividends at the 
1929 highs and on December 1, 1934, 
6.4 cents of earnings and 5.5 cents of 
dividends. 


Eleven Tobacco Companies 


American Snuff Company. Organized 
in 1782, confines its activities to the man- 
ufacture of snuff, producing the follow- 
ing important brands: Garrett, Honest, 
and Dental. Net income for 1933 is re- 
ported at $2,002,093. 


American Tobacco Company. Original- 
ly organized in 1890 but broken up and 
reorganized in 1911 when United States 
Supreme Court declared the company a 
monopoly in restraint of trade. Manu- 
factures a broad line of tobacco products, 
chief among which is Lucky Strike cig- 
arette. Other products include Bull 
Durham smoking tobacco and Cremo 
Cigars. Has averaged the highest net 
earnings of the companies in the group 
since 1928, although the 1744 million net 
reported in 1933 was below that of Rey- 
nolds, if profit on the latter’s sale of its 
own Class B stock is included. 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc. The leading prod- 
uct of this company is its Bayuk Phillies, 
which were reduced from the 10-cent 


to the 5-cent class early in 1933. Other 
nickel cigars manufactured by the com- 
pany are Havana Ribbon, Mapacuba, and 
Charles Thompson, with Prince Hamlet 
representing the medium-priced field. 
Reduction of the price of Bayuk Phillies 
has resulted in a sharp increase in the 
company’s sales together with a distinct 
improvement in its net earnings, which 
came close to the million mark in 1933 
and may well exceed that mark during 
the year just ended. 


General Cigar Co., Inc. Organized in 
1860, manufactures a line of popular 
cigars including White Owl, Wm. Penn, 
Robert Burns, and Van Dyck 1933. The 
stock of this company is accorded first 
rating chiefly because it ranks first in 
the matter of dividends and in the top 
group in the matter of earnings. The 
company may come close to earning its 
regular $4 dividend rate in 1934, and its 
strong financial position enabled it to de- 
clare a $3 extra dividend for 1934 (out 
of accumulated surplus) and a similar 
extra for 1935. 


George W. Helme Company. Manu- 
facturer of snuff—Lorillard, Gail & Ax’s, 
and Railroad Mills—as well as ground 
tobacco. George W. Helme Company 
was originally part of the American To- 
bacco group, broken up in 1911. It actu- 
ally started operations as long ago as 
1825. Its net earnings have closely ap- 
proximated those of American Snuff 
Company, though they suffered a decline 
in 1933 compared with an increase for 
its competitor. Helme operates on a 
smaller capital outlay, its total Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, assets having been reported 
at about 18 millions compared with 
American Snuff’s 26 millions. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. Second 
largest of the Big Four in point of assets 
and the third largest in point of average 
net earnings. Liggett & Myers dates of- 
ficially from 1911. Manufactures three 
important brands of cigarettes (Chester- 
field, Fatima, and Piedmont) and a like 
number of important brands of smoking 
and chewing tobaccos (Granger Rough 
Cut, Velvet, and Duke’s Mixture). Total 
assets nearly 200 millions; 1933 net close 
to 17 millions. Good-will and trade- 

marks are carried at $1. 





4 per cent stock dividend paid 
by Bayuk Cigars. 
Relative earnings stability 


CURRENT RATIO 


(Quick assets to quick liabilities) 


P. Lorillard Company. Small- 
est of the Big Four, this company 
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does not follow the net earn- 
ings record precisely. It runs 
from a high of $58.60 in 1928 
to a low of $34.96 in 1932, back 
up to $43.04 in 1933, with indi- 


cations of a further recovery 








a company. 


CURRENT RATIO represents a factor not hitherto considered 
in this series. Generally speaking, tobacco companies are un- 
usually strong in this respect. 5 

that it shows the ratio of current (quick) assets to current 
(quick) liabilities, and thereby indicates the liquid strength of 
It is their high degree of liquidity that has con- 
tributed in large measure to the maintenance of dividends on 
tobacco company stocks throughout the depression. 


Current ratio is important in 


tionately a greater interest in the 
manufactured tobacco and cigar 
fields than the other companies 
in the Big Four. Smoking mix- 
tures include Briggs and Union 
Leader. Between the Acts and 
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ether brands of “little cigars” are be- 
lieved to account for more than half 
the total of that entire industry. Other 
cigars are Muriel and Rocky Ford. 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. Though 
ranking last statistically, Philip Morris 
has an unusually steady record of net 
earnings, earnings per share, and divi- 
dends. Early in 1933 it introduced Philip 
Morris English Blend, sales of which have 
been steadily expanding. Other leading 
brands of higher priced cigarettes in- 
clude: Marlboro, English Ovals, Players, 
Cambridge, Oxford Blues. The company 
operates no factories, its entire output 
being produced by Stephano Bros. and 
the Continental Tobacco Company, the 
latter of which Philip Morris has re- 
cently acquired. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. 
Third largest of the Big Four in point of 
assets and second largest in point of 
net earnings, R. J. Reynolds dates back 
to 1875. Net has averaged around 30 
millions, though it slumped badly in 1933 
to 21 millions, which includes a 5 million 
profit on disposal of the company’s in- 
vestment in its own Class B stock. Esti- 
mates for 1934 indicate a sharp recovery, 
to close to 30 millions. Besides Camel 
cigarette in the popular price field, the 
company manufactures Prince Albert 
smoking tobacco, Brown’s Mule and Ap- 
ple chewing tobaccos and Torch Light 
scrap tobacco. 


United States Tobacco Company. Or- 
ganized in 1827 and the largest producer 
of snuff, its popular brands being Brutans 
Scotch and Copenhagen. Smoking to- 
baccos include Dill’s Best and Old Briar. 
Net earnings have been almost consist- 
ently upward since 1928, a drop of $100,- 
000 in 1933 being the first to be regis- 
tered. 


Universal Leaf Tobacco Company. 
Unique among the more important com- 
panies engaged in the tobacco industry 


- in that it manufactures no tobacco prod- 


ucts. Company is largest domestic leaf 
tobacco dealer. It buys and sells leaf 
for its own account and buys leaf for the 
account of others on a commission basis, 
maintaining agencies in the principal 
foreign countries. The company’s stock 
ranks second in the group, largely be- 
cause of its price-earning ratio. 


The tobacco industry is unique among 
the major industries of the country. Only 
in the fourth year of the depression did 
it finally show a severe slump. But in 
the year just ended it staged a recovery 
which in many ways has been more re- 
markable than that effected by other in- 
dustries that have been experiencing 
better times. 

In the important cigarette division it 
is possible that 1934 results will surpass 
those of the previous year. Companies 
concentrating in other fields promise to 
show earnings approaching their best 
levels. This recovery, moreover, has 
been accomplished in spite of heavy tax 
burdens, by able and aggressive man- 
agement operating in a business which 
has demonstrated its inherent strength. 








PRICE PER DOLLAR OF BOOK VALUE 











Book Price Price | 

= tg 7 x a Book Marke Per Rating 

Share 1928- Book Value Price Dollar in 

1928- 1933 Value Dec. 31, Dec. 1, of 1933 | Group 

1933 Average 1928- 1933 1934 Book 1933 

Average 1933 Value 

American Snuff 18.43 39 2.11 20.43 71 3.46 10 
American Tobacco 41.85 90 2.15 36.41 87 2.39 5 
Bayuk Cigars 67.45 51 0.76 58.85 43 0.73 1 
General Cigar 44.99 45 1.00 44.90 56 1.25 3 
George W. Helme 48.05 88 1.83 52.04 145 2.79 6 
Liggett & Myers 34.62 80 2.31 37.34 108 2.90 7 
P. Lorillard 20.76 17 0.82 18.93 22 1.16 2 
Philip Morris 10.62 78 1.32 11.06(a) 40 3.62 11 
R. J. Reynolds 15.80 46 2.91 16.02 52 6» 3.24 9 
U. S. Tobacco 38.92 77 1.98 46.80 140 2.99 8 
Universal Leaf 42.11 .39 0.93 40.39(b) 58 1.44 4 











advertising that has created g 


(b) As of June 30, 1934—end 


BOOK VALUE has been described as representing, roughly, capital and surplus divided by the number of 
shares. Put another way, it is the net worth of a company computed after deducting intangible items such 
as good will, patents, and the like. Such items are deducted because the extent of their value is so difficult 
to determine compared with the value of plant, property, equipment, inventory, and other tangibles. Many 
companies carry their intangibles at $1 while others carry them at relatively high figures based on the cost of 
‘ood will, the cost of developing patents, etc. 
companies have a relatively small amount of capital tied up in investments. 
(a) As of March 31, 1934—end of last fiscal year. 


The figures indicate that tobacco 


of last fiscal year. 

















Divi Price Price 
Market i A 
paBire| “Price |Doliar of| matea | Market | per | Rating 
1928- — Divi Divi- | Dec. 1, | of 1934 | Grou 
1933 933 | .dends | dends 1934 Divi- 1934 
Average Average 1928- 1934 dends 
1933 
American Snuff 3.29 39 11.8 3.25 71 21.84 9 
American Tobacco 5.37 90 16.7 5.00 87 17.40 4 
Bayuk Cigars 1.48 51 34.4 None 43 11 
General Cigar 4.00 45 11.2 7.00 56 8.00 1 
George W. Helme 7.12 88 12.3 7.00 145 20.71 7 
Liggett & Myers 5.00 80 16.0 5.00 108 21.60 8 
P. Lorillard 0.40 17 42.5 1.20 22 18.33 5 
Philip Morris 0.94 78 83.0 1.00 40 40.00 10 
R. J. Reynolds 2.86 46 16.1 3.00 52 17.33 g 
U. S. Tobacco 2.92 77 26.4 9.70 140 14.43 2 
Universal Leaf 3.89 39 10.0 3.00 58 19.33 6 














THE INVESTOR pays least, for each dollar of current dividends, if he buys General Cigar Tobacco. 
Put another way, the yield on General Cigar is the highest in the group, assuming that the company’s 
extra is continued. This table should be used in conjunction with the table on earnings, which shows to 
what extent dividends are being earned or might conceivably be increased. 








PRICE PER DOLLAR OF NET EARNINGS 

















ant, Dect Price s Price 
t i- : 
ce + fm | thee | oes | Siete Dollar | Rating 
Share 1928- of Net Net ice of 1934 in 
1928- 1933 Earn’s |Earnings| Dec: 1, Esti- | Group 
1933 Average 1928- 1934 1934 mated 1934 
Average 1933 Net 
American Snuff 3.99 39 9.8 4.25 71 16.5 5 
American Tobacco} 6.74 90 13.3 4.50 87 19.5 8 
Bayuk Cigars 1.82 51 98.0 5.50 43 7.8 1 
General Cigar 4.98 45 9.0 3.50 56 16.0 4 
eorge W. Helme| 7.99 88 11.0 7.25 145 20.0 9 
Liggett & Myers 6.72 80 11.9 7.00 108 15.4 3 
P. Lorillard 1.18 yo 14.4 1.23 22 tio 6 
Philip Morris 1.10 78 710.9 1.21 40 33.0 11 
. J. Reynolds 3.05 46 15.1 2.25 52 23.1 10 
U. S. Tobacco 6.27 77 12.2 7.50 140 18.7 7 
Universal Leaf 5.63 39 6.9 6.98 58 8.3 2 











ing no cash dividend, it ranks 





PRICE PER DOLLAR of net earnings represents a highly valuable guide in the selection of common stocks 
It is interesting to note that while Ba: i = 


yuk ranks last in the dividend table, because it is current! - 
first in this matter of price to earnings. serie 








YARDSTICKS 





In any investment, new or old, one should keep 
in mind dividends, net earnings, and book value. 
Here is the relative standing of eleven tobacco 
companies in those three respects—based on 
present market value. All are dividend earners. 
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GLAMOROUS 1863 





The strategic use of General Custer’s cavalry brigade turned the Confederate 
tide on the all-important day of the historic battle of Gettysburg. 


MECHANIZING THE WAR HORSE 


BY EDWARD RUDD KARR 


Has modern warfare rendered horse cavalry obsolete ? 


The War 


Department has been testing Uncle Sam’s one mechanized cavalry 


regiment under campaign conditions. 


OUTSTANDING among the mechanical 
marvels produced by the World War 
was the fighting tank. Its sinister ap- 
pearance, its invulnerability, and its 
destructive power appealed to the 
popular imagination. Nor were mili- 
tary men lacking who saw in this 
weapon potentialities far beyond its 
actual accomplishments. In fact, this 
group of men in propounding their 
theories of mechanization started and 
kept alive one of the most active 





military controversies of the post- 
war period. 

The term “mechanization”, in a 
military sense, is specifically applied 
to the combining of armor, fire power, 
and mobility in motor-propelled vehi- 
cles for the purpose of assuring effec- 
tive maneuver and striking power in 
battle. 

At the end of the war the process 
of mechanization had not advanced 
far. The tanks had been employed 
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Here are the results. 


merely to accompany infantry attacks, 
with the object of destroying enemy 
machine-guns. The next step was 
from the realm of experience into 
that of theory. 

It was demonstrated in subsequent 
research that the tank need not be 
slow and ponderous. Endowed with 
greater speed it could sever itself from 
the slow advance of the infantry and 
play a more glamorous and indepen- 
dent réle. The proponents of mechan- 
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ization visualize a highly mobile force, 
practically immune to small arms 
fire, descending upon the flank and 
rear of the enemy as the crucial and 
decisive stroke in the battle of the 
future. This picture has been vividly 
painted and widely publicized. It has 
also been pointed out that such at- 
tacks were in the past a function of 
the cavalry, but that under modern 
conditions the horse does not possess 
adequate mobility and, of course, does 
not enjoy immunity from fire. 

In January, 1932, just three years 
ago, the War Department issued 
orders mechanizing the First Cavalry 
Regiment of the regular army. This 
radical step was undertaken, not 
because horse cavalry was considered 
obsolete, but because the fundamental 
characteristics of the new unit resem- 
bled those of cavalry and it seemed 
desirable to have it commanded by 
officers who by. training and experi- 
ence would understand its capabil- 
ities. The regiment was designated 
the First Cavalry Mechanized. 

Analysis of the organization of the 
regiment reveals the nature of its in- 
tended activity in war. It is a self- 
contained unit from both tactical and 
administrative standpoints, and its 
nucleus is the combat car squadron. 


Tank Photographs from U. S. Army Signal Corps 





The combat car is a light, fast tank 
armed with three machine guns, two 
30-caliber and one 50-caliber. On 
roads, when not in the immediate 
presence of the enemy, it travels on 
wheels and is capable of high speed. 
For combat or cross-country work the 
tracks are attached. The combat car 
squadron, subdivided into two troops, 
possesses twenty-seven of these ma- 
chines. Eighteen are fighting cars 
and nine command cars. 


First Cavalry Mechanized 


The other elements of the regiment 
are the armored-car troop and the 
scout troop comprising the covering 
squadron, the machine-gun troop, the 
headquarters troop, and headquarters. 

The covering squadron—with its 
armored-cars, combat cars, and ma- 
chine-gun unit—is adapted to many 
functions. It is employed for distant 
reconnaissance, establishing contact 
with the enemy and gaining informa- 
tion of opposing forces and terrain. It 
provides advance, flank, or rear 
guards as needed, and can be used 
for delaying actions and for pursuit. 

The armored car (not the combat 
car, or tank) is not unlike its civil 
counterpart employed in cities for 





transporting money and _ securities, 
except that the military model is sur- 
mounted by a turret, mounts three 
machine-guns, and is not as com- 
modious. 

The machine-gun troop is primarily 
an infantry group transported in car- 
riers, open vehicles with front wheels 
and a tractor-like mechanism in place 
of rear wheels. This unit normally 
fights dismounted and makes itself 
useful as the occasion may require, 
furnishing support to the other ele- 
ments with its great fire power. 

Headquarters and headquarters 
troop are made up of the regimental 
commander and his staff, and the 
various supply, transportation, and 
technical groups. 

Generals Phil Sheridan and Jeb 
Stuart probably never dreamed of 
such a force. How they would react 
to the sight of this array of martial 
machines is purely a matter of spec- 
ulation, but picture them beside the 
road with an officer to answer their 
questions. By the time the end of the 
seven-and-a-half-mile column came 
in view either of these cavalry heroes 
of another day would be eager to step 
into a car and assume command. 
These men introduced fire power in 
the modern sense into cavalry, where 





us 





PRACTICAL 1934 
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The modern combat car, heavily armed, is capable of high speed on wheels. The 
caterpillar tracks can be attached for actual combat or cross-country work. 











CHARGE! 


mobility had always been a distin- 
guishing characteristic. The field of 
activity has been expanded, and the 
power multiplied, without revolution- 
izing the fundamental concepts. 

This first mechanized regiment now 
possesses some 189 vehicles and about 
200 machine guns, of which number 
25 per cent are of 50-caliber. 

Some of its capabilities are obvious, 
but what can it really accomplish 
when opposed by an active enemy? 
The situation resembles that of mod- 
ern navies, where new weapons and 
types of vessels are constantly being 
developed by scientists and operated 
by officers without the guidance of 
combat experience. This deficiency is 
overcome, in so far as possible, by 
conducting tests and maneuvers under 
simulated wartime conditions. The 
mechanized regiment has _ recently 
been measured by such a yardstick. 

Last May the regiment was ordered 
from its home post at Fort Knox, 
in Kentucky, to the cavalry school at 
Fort Riley, in Kansas, to conduct 
some experiments with the aid of the 
horse cavalry units stationed there. 
It was decided to divide the maneu- 


The romantic sight of charging cavalry is today confined to the parade ground. Neverthe- 
less there are still many functions which the horse soldier can perform to great advantage. 


vers into two parts, first pitting the 
horsed and mechanized forces against 
each other, and then uniting them to 
operate against an indicated enemy. 

Lest the reader conjure up fantas- 
tic visions of futile riders galloping 
bravely to break their sabres against 
the sides of a Christie tank, it may 
be advisable to touch briefly on the 
nature of modern horse cavalry. For 
many years the United States cavalry 
has held to the theory that many use- 
ful purposes can be served by troop- 
ers fighting on foot, and our Civil 
War furnished numerous incidents of 
such tactics. The battle of Gettysburg 
was opened by a conflict between 
Union cavalry fighting dismounted 
against Confederate infantry. When 
finally driven back the cavalry held a 
position which was ultimately taken 
over by the Army of the Potomac, 
and which is today lined with monu- 
ments commemorating its successful 
defense against the onslaughts of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. To oper- 
ate successfully in this manner, ade- 
quate fire power is essential. 

The peace strength regiment of 
cavalry is composed of four rifle 




































troops and a machine-gun troop, be- 
sides headquarters units. Those in 
the rifle troop are armed with the 
service.rifle (identical model used by 
the infantry) and the 45-caliber auto- 
matic pistol. For each squad there is 
a light machine-gun, transported on a 
pack horse. The machine-gun troop 
has an armament of heavy machine 
guns, including eight of 50-caliber 
(armor piercing) on pack horses. Ob- 
viously such an outfit is capable of 
delivering a tremendous volume of 
fire. Mobility is enhanced by scout 
cars resembling light open trucks. 


Trial by Combat 


In the first maneuver the mechan- 
ized cavalry was ordered on a mis- 
sion of reconnaissance. The horsed 
cavalry was detailed to oppose this 
attempt. Each force was _ provided 
with aviation and artillery support. 
Bad weather impeded both forces and 
interfered with radio communication 
to such an extent that motorcycle and 
mounted messengers had to be em- 
ployed. The horsed cavalry succeeded 
in destroying bridges in the path of 
the advance of the mechanized cav- 
alry and forcing the latter to make 
wide detours. Bridges assumed un- 
precedented importance. 

In the second maneuver both forces 
were ordered to seize and hold certain 
high ground which lay between them. 
The weather was clear and radio 
conditions perfect. Each commander 
promptly sent out his air and ground 
reconnaissance detachments, and these 
furnished a complete report of the 
enemy. The mechanized cavalry, 
marching at 30 miles an hour, occu- 
pied the position before the horsed 
cavalry could offer opposition. The 
scout and machine-gun troops de- 


RAPID FIRE 


Three machine guns, turret, armor 
plate, coupled with high speed, 
characterize this mechanized horse. 
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ON THE MARCH Here comes the armored-car troop, just one element of the seven:and-a-half mile 
column which comprises the U. S. Army’s first mechanized cavalry regiment. 


ployed on the ridge. The combat car 
squadron was held in the rear in two 
groups, prepared to move against the 
flanks of any attacking force. The 
armored-car troop took post out 
ahead, covering the approaches. When 
the horsed cavalry came up it was 
greeted by fire from the armored-cars 
and was faced with the necessity of 
attempting to attack a formidable 
position. The capabilities of a mecha- 
nized regiment under favorable con- 
ditions were thus clearly shown. 

The next maneuver started out in 
much the same manner. Losing the 
race for the commanding position, the 
horsed cavalry went into concealment 
until dark and then proceeded to sur- 
round its mechanized enemy. Just 
before dawn an attack supported by 
artillery was made by assaulting 
platoons having 50-caliber machine- 
guns attached. The significant lesson 
derived was the weakness of mecha- 
nized cavalry at night. 

In the fourth exercise the mecha- 
nized cavalry was ordered to cut off 
the retreat of an opposing force. The 
horsed cavalry, however, by using its 
scout cars to advantage, demolished 
all bridges for such a distance that 
the mechanized force was compelled 
to make a long detour which ended 
with the fuel supply low and the per- 
sonnel exhausted. 

When funds become available the 
War Department intends to mechanize 
a second cavalry regiment. The com- 
plete replacement of the horse is not 
contemplated. It is felt that the two 
types of cavalry are indispensable and 
that -each is supreme in its proper 
sphere. In future wars the nature of 
the country to be fought over, and 
the composition of the enemy cavalry, 
will probably largely determine the 
part the mechanized units are to play. 
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BOMB CRATER 


Rough going means nothing to the 
armored combat car after the cat- 
erpillar tracks have been attached. 





HAWAII—OUR WESTERN FRONTIER 


BY DAVID L. CRAWFORD 


PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, HONOLULU 


The islands carry practically all the obligations of statehood, 


federal taxation included. Why are they regarded as a possession? 


EAST IS WEST In Honolulu one finds the machine-age progress of the West superimposed upon the 
East. This metropolis of the mid-Pacific numbered 140,000 in the last census. 
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4 AWAII SLAPPED on Her Status” ran 
a newspaper headline recently when 
an attorney for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, respond- 
ing to an injunction suit against the 
Jones-Costigan Sugar Control Act, 
declared that Hawaii is not an inte- 
gral part of the United States. And, 
truly, no tenderer spot could have 
been found for the slapping. 

You can mispronounce her name, 
calling it “Ha-wah-ya” or “Ha-way- 
ya,” and her capital city “Honna- 
lu-la” or anything else you choose, 
and nobody cares greatly. You can 
misplace her on the map, putting her 
in the Philippines or among the East 
Indies or in South America, and the 
folks in Hawaii just smile at “the ig- 
norance of some people”. 


But call her a “possession” of the 
United States and immediately hair on 
the back of the neck bristles. 

The fact is that Hawaii is all but a 
state; not a possession in any sense 
of the word. She was taken into the 
Union as an incorporated territory, 
just as several of the states were orig- 
inally. Her government is in most 
important respects like that of the 
states. The citizens of the Territory 
elect their own law-makers, enforce 
their own laws, levy and collect taxes, 
and administer their internal affairs 
in about the same way as the states 
do—and about as well. 


Annexed Like Texas 


Hawaii’s entry into the United 
States was strikingly like that of 
Texas. Both were independent re- 
publics and became integral parts of 
the United States by voluntary action. 
In both cases a treaty of annexation 
was drawn and in neither instance 
was the treaty approved by the 
United States Senate, a fact which 
would have had great significance had 
not action by Congress followed 
shortly in both cases, establishing a 
charter for the government of the 
new territories. 

Hawaii had a strikingly interesting 
history before her entrance into the 
United States. Eight small islands, 
with a land area of 6,435 square miles, 
make up this archipelago which Mark 
Twain was pleased to characterize as 
“the loveliest fleet of islands anchored 
in any sea”. 

Somehow, a few venturesome Poly- 
nesians from the South Seas had 
happened upon these islands perhaps 
about fifteen hundred years ago— 
probably the first humans to set foot 
upon them. They multiplied and 
prospered, and gradually developed a 
society which seemed pretty well ad- 
justed to its situation. It was well 
governed, in a sort of feudal manner; 


population increase was under con- 
trol, for they realized the dangers of 
over-population; education adequate 
for their simple needs had been de- 
veloped; the soil, sea, and forest were 
made to yield what was needed in 
the way of food and shelter. A sim- 
ple, stone-age culture it was, but for 
its purposes it was good enough. 

Then the white man came, a new 
chapter began, and western civiliza- 
tion overwhelmed the older and sim- 
pler culture. The most significant 
feature is that no wars accompanied 
the process, and there were no mas- 
sacres and no efforts made to exter- 
minate groups. 

Orderly government continued. As 
the population of Hawaii became 






more and more diversified by the 
coming of many racial groups, a cer- 
tain sense of solidarity developed and 
the duties as well as privileges of 
government were shared by all. 


Capitalism Is Introduced 


The Nineteenth Century in Hawaii 
was a period of interesting political 
evolution, from feudal absolutism to 
democratic rule by the masses. The 
evolution began when the first white 
men told the native kings how gov- 
ernments were operated in America 
and Europe. Gradually these foreign- 
ers were taken more and more into 
the confidence of the Hawaiian rulers, 
at first as unofficial advisers, then as 








INDUSTRIES 


pineapples next. 


Number 1 Hawaiian industry is cane sugar, with 


Coffee is increasingly grown. 
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regularly appointed councillors, and 
later as full partners in government. 

Great changes were effected in 
land laws, from the feudal system, in 
which the king owned everything, to 
the capitalistic system in which the 
individual citizen might acquire per- 
petual title. Similarly, in personal 
rights there was a rapid evolution 
from the old system to the new—all 
in an orderly and peaceful manner, 
without war and bloodshed. 

Near the end of the century this 
process of change had gone so far 
that the people rose against their 
queen, and in a brief rebellion of a 
few days’ duration—with practically 
no blood spilled—made an end of 
monarchy. A republic was set up, 
and in a remarkably short time it was 
working smoothly and effectively. It 
was this government that finally com- 
pleted, in 1898, the negotiations for a 
treaty of annexation begun in 1893 
under the monarchy. In 1900 Hawaii 
became an incorporated territory of 
the United States by Act of Congress. 


**An Integral Part?’ 


This Act was first drawn up by a 
commission of five members ap- 
pointed by President McKinley, three 
from the mainland and two from 
Hawaii. It is the charter of the Ter- 
ritory, and has become known as the 
Organic Act. It declares that: “The 
Constitution, and, except as herein 
otherwise provided, all the laws of 
the United States which are not lo- 
cally inapplicable, shall have the 
same force and effect within the said 
territory as elsewhere in the United 
States”. 

The Supreme Court had occasion 
in 1903 to examine the question of 
this Territory’s political status, and 
held unanimously that Hawaii had 
become incorporated as an integral 
part of the United States, and that the 
Constitution applied in all its fullness. 

Opinions seem to differ, however, 
as to the political meaning of the 
term “integral part of the United 
States”. The attorney-general of a 
Pacific Coast state is said to have 
rendered an opinion recently that 
Hawaii, politically speaking, is a part 
of the “continental” United States— 
as Catalina Island and other offshore 
areas are considered. 

While this is an extreme view, it 
could be supported by the fact that 
Hawaii’s ports are included in the 
coastwise shipping laws of the nation; 
that is, Honolulu is considered as a 
seaport on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States! The ports of the 
Philippine Islands and of Puerto Rico 
are not included in the coastwise 
shipping laws. 

Another view is that expressed by 
Justice Bailey in the Supreme Court 








of the District of Columbia, in his 
opinion on the Hawaiian suit inci- 
dental to the Jones-Costigan Sugar 
Act. “That Hawaii is an organized 
territory is unquestionable,” says 
Justice Bailey, but his rendered 
opinion gives one the impression that 
he considers the Territory of Hawaii 
as “belonging” to the United States as 
a possession, rather than belonging 
in the sense that a member of a 
family belongs to that family. 

There lies the .real question: In 
which of these two senses does 
Hawaii “belong” to the United States? 
No one raises the question for the 
states. It is clear that the Constitu- 
tion guarantees each of them certain 
sovereign rights; they certainly are 
not possessions of the federal gov- 





This is the attractive inner court 
of the United States Post Office 
located in the capital, Honolulu. 





Retail trade is carried on with no 
rush. Above is the attractive front 
of a Honolulu importing concern. 
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ernment, but belong to the Union as 
members of a family of equals. 

For Hawaii, however, one encoun- 
ters both views. Members of Con- 
gress and officials of the federal gov- 
ernment are frequently coming in 
contact with problems pertaining to 


‘ the various offshore areas which have 


some connection with our nation, as 
Puerto Rico, Philippines, Guam, Vir- 
gin Islands, Samoa, Hawaii, and so 
forth. The natural and easy thing for 
these busy people to do is to lump all 
these areas together in one category— 
possessions. 

Therein lies the cause of the sore- 
ness in Hawaii, for there are definite 
and important differences in her 
status as compared with areas which 
can properly be designated as pos- 
sessions. In contrast to these areas, 
Hawaii carries practically all obliga- 
tions of statehood: (1) All federal 
taxation laws apply to her, and not to 
the possessions; (2) immigration laws 


apply there, and not in the posses- 


sions (3) coast-wise shipping laws in- 
clude Hawaii, and not the others; 
(4) wage laws, labor laws, and practi- 
cally all other laws affecting the states 
apply to Hawaii, and not to the pos- 
sessions. 

These points may need elaboration 
to be clear. The federal income-tax 
law applies to Hawaii exactly as it 
does to all the states, but it does not 
apply to the Philippines and other 
possessions. Furthermore, the money 
thus collected goes into the general 
treasury of the nation, in the same 
manner as money collected in Ohio 
or California. Incidentally, it may be 


‘remarked that business in Hawaii re- 


sults in collection of federal income 
tax payments larger than some fifteen 
states pay into the national treasury. 

And, likewise incidentally, it might 
be said that considerably less than the 
amount collected is spent for the di- 
rect benefit of Hawaii—that is for 
federal aid in government, education, 
road building, and such things. Fed- 
eral expenditures for our army and 
navy cannot properly be included with 
these items, for they are wholly for 
national defense and not for Hawaii. 
These developments at Pearl Harbor 
and Schofield Barracks have no rela- 
tion whatever to the federal taxation 
program in the Territory. 

In other words, Hawaii is an asset 
to the nation, not a liability. 


High Wages for Labor 


As for immigration laws, the second 
item mentioned above, these apply to 
Hawaii and have definitely affected 
the standards of wages and salaries. 
But for these laws, Oriental coolie 
labor would be available for the sugar 
plantations at low wages commen- 
surate with (Continued on page 73) 
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THE WASHINGTON TRIANGLE RISES 


BY HARLEAN JAMES 





New buildings are rising in the nation’s capital, despite hard times, 


to house Uncle Sam’s thousands of government employees. 


Interest 


centers on those now being completed in the well known triangle area. 





© Aero Service Corp. 


NEW QUARTERS 


THE MONUMENTAL arrangement of 
new Federal buildings now rising on 
a 70-acre triangle in downtown 
Washington stands forth as one of the 
most interesting architectural groups 
in a city of magnificent structures. 
The triangle area lies between the 
new Constitution Avenue—a boule- 
vard 80 feet wide and 2 miles long, 
extending from the Capitol to the 
Lincoln Memorial—and old, historic 
Pennsylvania Avenue. It extends 
from Fifteenth to Sixth Streets. 
Buildings now completed in this 
Federal triangle group are the De- 
partments of Commerce, Labor, Post 
Office and Justice, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and the Interstate 





Commerce Commission. The National 
Archives Building, the last to be 
completed of the group now under 
construction, will contain the price- 
less documents of the Government. 
The buildings are seven stories high 
and are constructed of limestone. 
They follow a style adapted from 
Greek and Roman precedents. Most 
of the columnar treatments are Doric 
or Ionic, generally grouped at en- 
trances or under classic pediments. 
The outstanding feature of the en- 
tire composition is the great rectan- 
gular plaza, approximately 600 feet 
square, which will be enclosed on 
three sides by a group of contiguous 
buildings and face the Department of 
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In the foreground is the huge Commerce building. To the right, on Constitution 
Avenue, are, in order, the I. C. C., Internal Revenue, Justice and Archives buildings. 


Commerce Building on Fourteenth 
Street. A smaller plaza, situated di- 
rectly east of the great plaza, will be 
circular and its sidewalks will pass 
under the arcaded fronts of the en- 
closing buildings. These plazas will 
be an important addition to the 
world’s architectural wealth, illus- 
trating as they do the classical French 
style. The circle itself is considered 
a daring experiment, but is reminis- 
cent of the Place Vendome in Paris. 

Furthermore, an_ effective floor 
space of unusually great extent was 
required and a proportion of open 
space was necessary within the group 
to insure against too great a concen- 
tration of mass structure on the 











valuable land on the other. Also, 
there was the necessity of recogniz- 
ing the cross axis of the Mall, which 
provides comparatively open stretches 
of grass and trees along the south 
side of the triangle. 


Radical vs. Conservative 


Finally, there was that vitally im- 
portant question of the form of archi- 
tectural expression which should be 
given to the group of buildings. After 
weighing the present trend toward 
freedom from the established and 
conservative school of thought against 
the architectural tradition already es- 
tablished in Washington, it was con- 
cluded that a violent departure from 
the dominant note of classical archi- 
tecture would be unjustifiable. Ac- 
cordingly, the buildings of the triangle 
group are designed generally in vary- 
ing degrees of adaptation of the Eight- 
eenth Century classic. This is the 
answer to the charge of architectural 
monotony which has been raised by 
a critical opposition. Proponents of 
the triangle plan believe that its 
architectural unity will provide a 
sense of harmony which seldom has 
been possible to achieve over so 
large an area. It was a signal achieve- 
ment to limit the height of the new 
buildings to seven stories. 

It has been said that the grouping 
of Federal office buildings together in 
such concentrated mass is in viola- 
tion of the L’Enfant Plan for the city, 
as it tends to separate the government 
buildings from the city itself. L’En- 
fant made every effort to amalgamate 
the two, to make them serve each 
other; he distributed government 
buildings and national memorials at 
points of architectural advantage 
throughout the city, as if with the 
definite purpose of putting the im- 
press of the National Capital upon 
every part. 

The demand of Federal executives 
for a concentration of Federal build- 
ings which would provide easy inter- 
communication even in buildings only 
seven stories high, undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the decisions finally made. 
It must be admitted, however, that so 
far no adequate solution for traffic 
and automobile storage has been 
worked out, though the Federal au- 
thorities have been urged to address 
themselves seriously to finding this 
solution, and several traffic reports 
have been prepared. 

Perhaps the most serious arraign- 
ment of the triangle plan is that the 
buildings have been designed for 
their exterior appearance rather than 
for their functional use. It is said that 
the rooms of the seventh floor behind 
the classic railing which tops the 
sixth story are illy ventilated and do 
not provide good working conditions 








one hand and an economical use of 


for employees. It is claimed that the 
factory or modern office building type 
of plan could have been made to pro- 
vide better working conditions. It is 
undoubtedly true that the triangle 
buildings have conformed to a uni- 
form architectural exterior plan but 
visitors to most of the offices find 
clean, well-lighted and well-venti- 
lated rooms and it is doubtful whether 
very much better working conditions 
would have been provided in build- 
ings of so-called modern architecture. 
At least, a recent visit to several pub- 
lic buildings in the West, lauded for 
their modern architecture, disclosed 
interiors with quite as many draw- 
backs as the buildings in Washington. 
Above all, it will be refreshing to find 
one capital city where the dome of 
the capitol still dominates the public 
buildings around it. 

Looking over recent progress in the 
construction of the triangle buildings, 
there now stand the fully completed 
Department of Commerce, Internal 
Revenue and Post Office. The De- 
partments of Labor and Justice, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the National Archives Building are 
taking on a finished appearance, fore- 
shadowing the final effect. Within a 
few months all of the buildings now 
under construction will be completed. 
The offices of the buildings for Labor, 
Justice and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are now being occupied. 


Uncle Sam’s Papers 


The very apex of the triangle was 
intended to be the site of a so-called 
Federal Commissions Building. Con- 
gress withdrew the appropriation for 
this building when it put the economy 
program into effect. The Archives 
Building will be, for some years, the 
apex of the triangle. John Russell 
Pope is the architect of this building, 
which is somewhat more elaborate 
than the others in the group. 

The Department of Commerce 
Building, the first of the group to 
have been completed, is the greatest 
government office . building in the 
world. It occupies three complete 
city squares. Its length of 1050 feet 
exceeds that of the United States 
Capitol by 300 feet, though its 
breadth, 325 feet, is 25 feet less. The 
setting of this building is one of 
natural beauty. To the south, it over- 
looks the grounds of the Washington 
Monument and to the west, the park 
lying south of the White House. The 
building faces east and forms the base 
of the triangle area, itself. York and 
Sawyer of New York were the archi- 








This department of the Review is 
edited with the codperation of the 
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tects. The net floor area is 1,092,800 
square feet, sufficient to accommodate 
all the branches of the Department of 
Commerce, to say nothing of several 
of the emergency organizations of the 
present administration. It has five 
miles of corridors. 

The Internal Revenue Building was 
the first of the group to be occupied. 
One of the most interesting features 
of this building is the northwest cor- 
ner which has been built to form the 
southeast quadrant of the circular 
plaza. Eventually, this building will 
have another one attached to it on the 
north to complete the eastern half of 
the circle on the site now occupied 
by the old Post Office Department 


Building on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Jim Farley’s Place 


The new Post Office Department 
Building, recently occupied, is at- 
tached to the north of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Building. It 
is the most peculiarly shaped building 
in the city, being constructed in the 
shape of an “X”. Its east and west 
fronts are semi-circular recesses fac- 
ing the circular plaza on one side and 
the great plaza on the other. 

The largest single group of united 
buildings is that which comprises the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Department of Labor. These 
buildings will form the south side of | 
the great plaza and the west front of 
the circular plaza. Though it will look 
like one building when it is finally 
completed, it will really be three. A 
government auditorium is to be in- 
cluded, and will be marked by a 
beautiful pediment as its chief archi- 
tectural feature. Arthur Brown, Jr. 
of San Francisco, is the architect of 
this group. 

The Department of Justice Building 
has a frontage on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Constitution Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. It has one large cen- 
tral court and three smaller courts. 

When all of these buildings now 
under construction are finished, the 
final plan will still be incompletely 
realized. Owing to the economy plans 
of Congress, it is being predicted that 
several years are likely to elapse be- 
fore the unified architectural compo- 
sition may be achieved. Several old 
buildings must yet be demolished to 
make way for new structures. Among 
these are the Municipal Building of 
the city, the old Post Office Depart- 
ment Building and others. 

The development of the buildings 
program for the triangle has been ex- 
tended for eight or ten years and 
present conditions may extend the 
final completion of the buildings 
somewhat longer. Yet much majestic 
work has been completed and more 
can be done in the next decade. 
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man, prosperity at the beginning of 
1935 is present in about the same 
measure that he enjoyed it during the 
last January of Mr. Hoover and the 
first May of Mr. Roosevelt. 


ComMMoDITY PRICES, indicated on the 
same chart, not merely have main- 
tained the rise recorded during the 
first four months of Franklin Roose- 
velt; they have climbed upward for 
the whole period under survey here, 
from 38 per cent of 1926 normal in 
January, 1933, to 68 per cent in De- 
cember, 1934. If you produce a basic 
commodity—and especially if you are 
a farmer—you are better satisfied 
with your selling price than with your 
volume of sales. 


SECURITY VALUES, the third picture 
presented on the large chart, will 
yield a surprise for some investors. 
The upright bars show the combined 
market value of common shares, pre- 
ferred shares, and bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The sur- 
prise lies in the fact that the value 


now is equal to the peak attained in ~ 


July, 1933, during the wave of op- 
timism that followed the opening of 
banks and the launching of Roosevelt 
policies. 

Certain market leaders of that ear- 
lier day—U. S. Steel and New York 
Central, for examples—are now sell- 
ing at about half the values reached 
in the 1933 boomlet. (Steel was 67; 
now 38. N. Y. Central was 58; now 
22.) But other leaders have come 
forward, to sell higher now than then. 

More important, however, are two 
other reasons for this sustained level 
of security values: One is that pré- 
ferred stocks, which are included in 
our totals, are more highly prized 
now than at the 1933 peak. The sec- 
ond reason is that bonds also are at 
much higher levels. Forty rep- 
resentative domestic bonds which 
reached an average value of 72.6 at 
their height in 1933 are selling at an 
average of 82 as these lines are writ- 
ten in the middle of December. 

The investor whose securities ‘are 
diversified, therefore, is better off as 
1935 begins than he was at the begin- 
ning of 1934, and far better off than 
at the beginning of 1933. 


CoMMON STOCK prices are shown on 
a separate chart, for the convenience 
of those who enjoy the thrill of specu- 
lative investment. The 1934 line 
reached in February a point almost as 
high as the July, 1933, peak; but it 
declined in May and again in late 
July. For the next four months the 
line bumped the year’s bottom more 
or less regularly, at 65 to 70 per cent 
of 1926 normal, and then began to rise 
slowly in mid-November. As _ the 
year-end approached, common stock 
values were just about where they 


had been in the previous January, 
but much higher than in January 1933. 


ELECTRIC POWER production, reflect- 
ing improved business and expanding 
home consumption, shows 1934 better 
than 1933 in every month except Sep- 
tember. Figures for the last month 
of the year are not available as these 
lines are written, but November—for 
example—required 7.5 billion kilo- 
watt hours compared with less than 
6.9 billion in November, 1933. This 
barometer makes pleasant reading. 


CoTTON CONSUMPTION had risen so 
fast and so far in the summer of 1933 
that the year just ended would possi- 
bly have suffered in contrast anyway. 
But the strike of last September 
brought a new low, followed by a 
natural recovery when labor strife 
was settled. As the year-end ap- 
proached the rate of cotton consump- 
tion was satisfactory. The full year 
1934, however, was hardly better than 
its predecessor. 


STEEL activity for the two years 
1933 and 1934 makes a strange picture 
when presented in chart form. Each 
year shows a rapid rise and an equally 
sharp drop, that cannot be explained 
as seasonal. The rise in 1933 is the 
same one that is found in all our 
charts, following the reopening of 
banks. The 1934 rise actually began 
before the end of the previous year, 
culminating in May at 58 per cent of 
capacity and then sinking to less than 
23 per cent. For the first six months 
of 1934 this steel barometer made 
cheerful reading. For the next five 
months the story it conveyed was sad. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION likewise 
started 1934 off with a bang. Indeed, 
it was automobile work that kept the 
steel mills busy. The first eight months 
of 1934 far outstripped its predeces- 
sor, while in the last quarter the rec- 
ords of the two years are almost 
parallel. The decline is largely sea- 
sonal; and for automobile makers— 
for a few leaders at least—the year 





1934 marked a definite climb upward 
from depression. Total cars produced 
in eleven months of 1934 were 2,680,- 
775 compared with 1,877,872 in the 
full year 1933. 


Exports furnish one of only two in- 
stances in our series of charts where 
the pulse line for 1934 is higher in 
every month than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1933. If business at 
home was not uniformly improved 
during the year just ended, our busi- 
ness abroad surely was. This in spite 
of the fact that cotton exports have 
slumped badly. For the export divi- 
sion of Uncle Sam Incorporated, the 
year 1934 must be marked down on 
the record books as good in compari- 
son with its predecessor. Exports for 
ten months of 1934 were 1,765 million 
dollars in value, compared with 1,613 
million for the full year 1933. 


DEPARTMENT STORE sales are the 
other index, besides exports, where 
the pulse of 1934 business was strong- 
er in every month than in the corres- 
ponding month of 1933. These two 
indexes—and perhaps it is not merely 
a coincidence—are the only two which 
show money values rather than quan- 
tities. Presumably the 1934 record 
was influenced by a rise in commodity 
prices. At any rate, whether cus- 
tomers bought more in quantity, or 
less, they had more money to spend. 


CaRLOADINGS when charted monthly 
present a strange picture of ups-and- 
downs, because the reports are com=- 
piled weekly and every third month - 
is likely to be distorted by totals of 
five weeks instead of four. Other- 
wise, however, the line for 1934 plain- 
ly outstripped the one for 1933 dur- 
ing the first six months, came out 
second best for the next four months, 
and approached the year-end once 
more in the lead. Expressed in total 
carloads of revenue freight, the year 
1934 up to December 1 witnessed 
the movement of 28.6 million cars, 
compared with 27.1 million in the cor- 
responding weeks of 1933. 


Mr. Eastman’s Plans for Railroads 


Up to the present, Railroad Co-or- 
dinator Joseph B. Eastman has been 
able to do little real co-ordinating. 
Blocked by the individualistic ten- 
dencies of the managements of certain 
roads, stopped by labor provisions in 
the Transportation Act itself, his best 
efforts to date have yielded puny re- 
sults. But there are straws that in- 
dicate that this phase is passing. The 
decisions of the Co-ordinator are 
likely to have far more influence upon 
management, upon labor, and upon 
the course of railroad securities in the 
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future than they have had in the past. 

Mr. Eastman’s difficulties with the 
executives have centered around the 
insistence by particular roads that 
they be allowed to retain their com- 
petitive advantages. These systems 
are still fighting their rival railroads, 
instead of working together to meet 
the growing threat of the newer forms 
of transportation. This is one of the 
reasons why, during the current year, 
some carriers have been able to show 
excellent returns while others can 
only pile up deficits. It is a save-him- 





























How you live is often far more important 
to your health than where you live. A strik- 
ing example of what proper sanitation can do 
is shown in the Panama Canal Zone. Down 
there, homes have been made healthful as a 
result of the work done by the Sanitation 
Department of the United States Army. 
Constant vigilance keeps them so. Your home, 
wherever it is, requires equal vigilance. 


Take an inspection trip through your house, 
from attic to cellar, and see whether the heat- 
ing, lighting, plumbing and ventilating systems 
are in condition to give you and your family 
a full measure of health and safety. Should 
any of them be repaired, altered, or replaced? 


If you find that your house is in apple-pie 
order, you will be gratified. If you find a 
condition which should be corrected, you 
will be glad to do what is necessary to make 
your home safer, more healthful and more 


comfortable. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 








Your House and Your Health 


“Come along. You and I are 
going to inspect this house 
from top to bottom.” 





By 
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INSPECT THOROUGHLY 


Heating 

Do your heating arrangements keep your home at an 
even temperature—about. 70°? Have the flues and 
chimneys been cleaned recently? Is coal gas emitted 
from furnace or stoves? 


Plumbing and Drains 

It is essential to health that sewage should be properly 
disposed of, and that plumbing and drains be kept in 
repair. Is hot and cold water available for kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry? 


Electric Wiring and Gas Outlets 

Defective electric wiring or connections may cause fires. 
Gas leaks may cause suffocations or explosions. In case 
of doubt get professional advice. Repairs must be made 
by a qualified expert. 


Ventilation and Screens 


Adequate ventilation is important to health, but drafts 
cause discomfort and also waste fuel. Inspect the casings 
of doors and windows to see that they open easily and 
close tightly. 


Screens at the proper season are necessary to keep out 
flies and mosquitoes—disease carriers. 


Food Protection 


Does your refrigerator hold its temperature between 
40° and 50° and keep perishable food in proper con- 
dition—especially the milk? 


Leaks, Cracks or Breaks 


Is there dampness in cellar or attic caused by a leak? 
Do clogged drain-pipes or gutters at the edge of your 
roof furnish breeding places for mosquitoes? Is there 
broken plaster in walls or ceilings in which vermin may 
breed? Shaky stairs? Weak banisters? Loose boards in 
floorings? They add to the number of falls—the most 
frequent of all accidents in homes. 


Lighting 

Correct lighting is needed to prevent eyestrain. Many 
a fall has been prevented by properly placed lights 
—particularly in halls and on stairways. 

Garbage 


Proper disposal of refuse and garbage is imperative. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


INDICES 





FINANCIAL November, 1934 October, 1934 September, 1934 November, 1933 November, 1932 
Index Index Index Index Index 
Bond Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch....... $250,900,000 90 $277,700,000 97 $286,500,000 118 $313,100,000 112 $159,400,000 57 
Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch. (num- 
ber of SUOD ok sc out cceeeas 20,868,000 21 15,661,000 16 12,636,000 13 33,650,000 34 23,037,000 24 
Corp. Div. and Int. Payments...... Not available Not available Not available $413,000,000 80 $438,000,000 85 
New Corporate Security Issues..... $29,800,000 7 $31,390,000 6 $7,187,000 1 $6,511,000 2 $41,600,000 9 
Money Rates in New York City..... ‘4% 20 947% 20 ‘947% 20 98% 21 4% 2 
Bank Debits in New York City..... $11,343,000,000 39  $12,286,000,000 37  $11,122,000,000 38  $12,204,000,000 45  § $9,815,000,000 40 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 
in New York City............000e 1.62 36 1.76 36 1.61 37 2.05 46 1.52 4 
Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 27.8 26.3 26.1 oe — 








DISTRIBUTION 











Magazine Advertising (Agate Lines) 2,489,000 66 *2,462,000 66 1,955,000 64 2,061,000 54 1.364,000 51 
Newspaper Advertising (Lines)..... Not available 108,810,000 65 96,378,000 65 99,823,000 64 94,967,000 61 
denice sade cpg COTTE OO TELS Not available $336,000,000 58 $324,000,000 62 $312,000,000 59 $243,000,000 51 
Merchandise Carloadings (Weekly 

PYM OON So .csnsdsauidewsb esos 369,000 68 408,000 68 392,000 67 378,000 69 356,000 65 
Department Store Sales (Federal 

Reserve Index) ch art Ae Poor 72 74 *74 *76 75° (77 65 70 65 74 
Bank Debits Outside N. Y. City....  $13,408,000,000 54 $14,465,000,000 53 —¢19.g69,000,000 53 $11,927,000,000 53 $10,489,000,000 54 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 

Outside New York City.......... 1.22 71 1.35 72 1.21 72 1.30 77 ‘97 57 
Index of DISTRIBUTION 66.6 *65.7 66.2 4.7 59.6 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Production (Capacity). . 27.76% 38 24.59% 33 22.74% 31 orem 18% 24 
Pig Iron Production (Average Daily 

SOME oo te Va ealeok kee a we canoes 31,898 37 30,679 37 29,935 36 36,200 42 21,000 25 
Domestic Cotton Consumption (Run- eaneee 62 

eee ES ree re reer ee : 525,000 95 296,000 59 485,000 88 503,700 92 

$135,500,000 35 $110,200,000 30 $162,000,000 48 $105,000,000 39 


Total Construction Contracts....... 
Electric Power Production (Kw. Hours 


$112,000,000 32 








Aver. Daily) ............ceceee ° 266,000,000 75 254,000,000 72 239,000,000 69 239,000,000 71 231,000,000 73 
U. S. Automobile Production....... **74,890 44 *136,268 *53 174,449 58 66,200 39 59,600 35 
Commodity Carloadings (Average ; 

WVMEMED bis desbandyawwcsnasuore 199,000 58 227,000 57 216,000 56 214,000 63 193,000 57 
Crude Oil Production (Barrels)..... 71,400,000 96 73,222,000 92 73,050,000 97 68,100,000 92 61,920,00 84 
Bituminous Coal Production (Tons)... 31,721,006 73 31,844,000 68 27,060,000 65 29,130,000 68 30,600,000 72 
Portland Cement Production 

IEOMUEIIVE © c%ig'5465.050:sedéueiese< Not available 29.3% 35 34.8% 41 21.2% 29 29.1% 39 
Boot and Shoe Production (Pairs).. Not available Not available 27,668,000 87 23,700,000 87 25,100,000 93 
Index of PRODUCTION 52.9 *53.7 *52.2 56.2 54.3 
INDEX OF GENERAL 

ess —Cl sh eteeesess 38 re a Pe ee a 
**Estimated *Revised 





self-who-can arrangement, with the 
Government supporting the hindmost. 

The Co-ordinator’s eye goes beyond 
the individual road and encompasses 
the transportation picture as a whole. 
When he sees duplicate facilities ex- 
isting at any point, he realizes the 
economies that might be effected if 
this overlapping were avoided. When 
he computes the cost to all railroads 
of the retention of competitive ad- 
vantages by the few, he endeavors to 
salvage some of this waste to pull the 
weaker lines out of the red. And 
even with the managements, Mr. 
Eastman might have had greater suc- 
cess had it not been for the positive 
bar to many of his plans that was 
raised by the wording of the Trans- 
portation Act. 

This law, under which the Co-ordi- 
nator has operated, states that “the 
number of employees in the service 
of a carrier shall not be reduced by 
reason of any action taken pursuant 


to the authority of this title.” This 
is the section that has stopped all 
ideas for consolidations, prevented the 
carrying out of practically all schemes 
for co-ordination. The largest part 
of the savings that would have arisen 
from Mr. Eastman’s suggestions would 
have come admittedly from labor. 
Such economies were therefore illegal 
and could not be made effective. 


‘Opposed to Pension Law 


The Co-ordinator has found in re- 
tirement annuities a way out of the 
present impasse. But he is flatly op- 
posed to the railroad pension law that 
was pressed through the last Con- 
gress by the brotherhoods and the 
Railroad Employees National Pension 
Association, organized for that pur- 
pose. Before the Senate Committee 
he urged a delay to permit the com- 
pletion of his new annuity study. He 
recognized the protection of faithful 
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workers as a proper charge against 
the increasing efficiency of railroad 
operations. He would not discard 
them like so many worn-out cross- 
ties. And, going beyond the present 
law, he was hopeful that his plan 
would allow a sufficient reduction in 
the number of railroad employees to 
untangle the labor-consolidation snarl. 

The only concession won by his 
plea is that the Railroad Retirement 
Board, set up under the new law, 
must present (within a four-year ex- 
perience period) a report covering 
recommended changes assuring the 
adequacy and permanency of the re- 
tirement system. Quicker progress 
toward a revision of the law may re- 
sult from the legal fight upon its con- 
stitutionality now advancing through 
the courts. It is interesting to note 
that the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in holding the Act 
unconstitutional, mentioned the Co- 
ordinator’s forthcoming survey of 
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employment security and his earlier 
request for delay as among the prin- 
cipal arguments against the measure. 


High Cost of ‘‘Empties”’ 


Balked in his larger plans for con- 
solidation and co-ordination, Mr. 
Eastman is urging the roads to join 
in a scheme for pooling freight cars. 
By reducing to a minimum the back 
haul of empties, the Co-ordinator ex- 
pects to create savings in excess of 
$75,000,000 a year. Railroad men, 
while believing this estimate far too 
high, are nevertheless inclined to ac- 
cept the proposal for a voluntary 
agreement. Policy would seem to in- 
dicate that course at this time. 

Under this agreement all box cars, 
excepting specialty cars, will be 
placed in a pool under the manage- 
ment of a railroad-controlled agency. 
The directors of this agency are to be 
the directors of the Association of 
American Railroads—the new organ- 
ization recently formed through the 
merging of the American Railway 
Association and the Association of 
Railway Executives. It would seem 
to be more than a coincidence that 
this set-up should have been created 
just as the proposal was being sub- 
mitted to the roads. Under the ag- 
gressive leadership of Mr. J. J. Pelley, 
who had been president of the New 
Haven Railroad system, the new asso- 
ciation promises to become an impor- 
tant connecting link between the Co- 
ordinator and the managements of 
the various roads. It also appears 
slated as the controlling head of all 
future co-ordinated activities. 

And it is safe to assume that there 
will be more co-ordinated activities 
in the future. The Administration, 
while stressing the public necessity of 
continued railroad service, is grow- 
ing a litle tired of its réle as a fairy 
godmother to the weaker lines. It 
wants to cut its losses by setting the 
country’s transportation system on its 
feet. To this end it is bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon the railroads and 
will shortly bring pressure to bear 
upon Congress. The Transportation 
Act, as extended, will expire by limi- 
tation on June 16, 1935, and before 
that time arrives the Administration 
will strive to have enacted a rounded 
program that will lift the railroad 
problem from its neck. But as labor 
and management, shippers and in- 

vestors all have divergent views, the 
attainment of a rounded program will 
not be so simple. In fact it has all 
the earmarks of becoming one of the 
big fights of the next Congress. 


Investors Must Yield 


A key to the Administration’s pro- 
gram was given in the speeches made 
by Mr. Eastman in Birmingham and 





THE HAND OF THE 
TAX-GATHERER 


exacts from companies in the 
Associated Systemanannual 
toll of $10,966,000 in taxes. 


TOTAL of 44 different kinds of 

taxes are levied upon com- 
panies in the Associated System. 
There are in addition, many fees, 
duties, and levies paid to regulatory 
bodies, as well as indirect taxes in- 
cluded in the prices paid for manu- 
factured articles. Here are a dozen 
of the 44 taxes: 


realproperty stamp taxes 

gross revenue _ generation 
income personal property 
3% energy gasoline 

capital stock loans 

franchise license taxes 


Taxes on Associated companies 
amounted to $10,966,000 during the 
12 months ended September 30, 
1934. This amount represents an in- 
crease of 26% during the preceding 
12 months, and an increase of 68% 
since December 31, 1930. 

If this $10,966,000 could have 


been passed along to customers in- 










stead of to governing bodies, it would 
have been sufficient to supply free 
electric service for one year to more 
than 325,000 residential customers. 


Orit would pay the annual interest 
on more than $219,000,000 of secu- 
rities at the rate of 5%. 


The possible effects of increased 
taxation on utility investments was 
one of the reasons for the Plan of 
Rearrangement of Debt Capitaliza- 
tion of Associated Gas and Electric 
Company. The purpose of the Plan 
is to provide a means of insurance 
against adverse developments and to 
protect the interests of the 
more than 300,000 Asso- ¢x4@2) 
ciated security holders, Oorey 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Atlanta last month. Declaring that 
everyone connected with the railroads 
must choose between an_ industry 
which has in it the elements of life 
and growth and one which has in it 
the seeds of decay, the Co-ordinator 
stated that sacrifices were now in 
order. Railroad costs must be low- 
ered, and railroad investors—like 
labor—must make some present sac- 
rifice for the rehabilitation of the 
roads and thus help them to reach a 
position otherwise impossible for them 
to attain. The investor’s sacrifice was 
suggested in the phrase: “If credit 
under private operation is to meet 
the needs of the situation, a large part 
of that indebtedness must be trans- 
lated into a form which will carry 
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with it no fixed interest obligation”. 

In other words the proposed legis- 
lation, which may take from labor the 
right to block economies of consolida- 
tion and co-ordination, may also pro- 
vide for the payment of railroad fixed 
charges only when earned. Against 
this pessimistic outlook it is well to 
remember the Administration’s habit 
of expressing the extreme view first.. 
It has done this before, knowing that 
it would have to retreat a little in 
the inevitable compromises. 

But, regardless of compromises, 
some sacrifice will undoubtedly be 
demanded from the railroad investors. 
This contribution is the price which 
they must pay to restore vitality to 
the railroad industry. 





How Inflation Will Come 


(Continued from page 49) 
proximately 7 per cent. There was 
no corresponding rise in currency 
outstanding. 

More and more the fluid buying 
power of the country was taking the 
form of deposit subject to check. With 
the exception of the deposits result- 
ing from the movement of gold, all 
this increase found its origin directly 
or indirectly in bank loans. If the 
obligations now held by our banks 
were paid off it would exhaust almost 
all the deposits in the system. A con- 
solidated balance sheet of the coun- 
try’s banks would show no loans or 
bonds on the asset side and no de- 
posits on the liability side. 


Two Conclusions 


These observations permit two con- 
clusions. The first is that any sub- 
stantial increase in fluid buying 
power available for rapid circulation 
must come in the form of bank de- 
posits, and that these in turn must 
originate in bank loans or invest- 
ments. It does not matter whether 
these loans and investments are gov- 
ernment or private in character. The 
second conclusion is that no increase 
in currency will “stick”. 

This requires a further explanation. 
Assume that the country has 5 billion 
circulation and bank deposits of 35 
billion. Congress decides that “the 
country needs” more buying power 
and that this must take the form of 
New Deal greenbacks. It therefore 
issues 5 billion dollars of currency 
and instructs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to place these in circulation 
by paying the Government’s bills, 
salaries to employees, materials pur- 
chased, etc. Picture a mill operator 
who has just delivered a $50,000 or- 
der for CCC blankets and is paid with 
several small bales of paper money. 

He will take the entire amount to 
his bank with the utmost dispatch 
lest he encounter a Dillinger. Against 
the sum so deposited he will draw 
his checks to pay labor and material 
costs. What will the bank do with 
the money? It cannot very well force 
borrowers to accept paper currency 
when they would rather have their 
accounts credited with the proceeds 
of the loan. The bank itself would 
much prefer the latter course. Is the 
bank stuck with the $50,000? Only 
under conditions which have little to 
do with the paper money that now 
presents our problem. 

In the meantime we are interested 
in seeing what happens to the green- 
backs. The bank takes them to its 
Federal Reserve bank, deposits them, 
and has the credit added to its own 
account. It here does exactly what 


the blanket manufacturer did—name- 
ly, takes the money and deposits it 
in a bank. But in this case it is a 
banker’s bank that receives the money 
and a member bank whose deposit 
account is increased. Here the little 
greenish promises-to-pay-nothing-in- 
particular, which had marched forth 
crisp and verdant from the printing 
presses to do their bit for recovery, 
are consigned to deep, dark dungeons 
against the day when some fairy de- 
mand will unlock their prison. For 
the sad truth is that tht marts already 
have all the working greenbacks 
which the trade of the day requires. 

In the course of time—and this 
should be rather brief—the five bil- 
lion greenbacks will have been re- 
tired from circulation. The deposits 
in the banks of the country will have 
increased five billion. This will be 
matched by a similar amount which 
the’ banks will be able to claim from 
the Federal Reserve banks with which 
the five billion greenbacks have 
finally been deposited. 

The claim which a member bank 
has against its Federal Reserve bank 
has a technical term. It is called the 
bank’s “reserve account”. Before 
looking into the character of this re- 
serve account let us pause and take 
stock. Congress has issued five bil- 
lions in paper currency because it 
felt the country needed more money. 
These greenbacks (or an _ equal 
amount of other currency already in 
circulation) are returned to the banks 
by the recipients, who consider the 
currency excessive and much prefer 
to use checks. The deposit of the 
paper money has increased the total 
fluid buying power of the country by 
five billion. This five billion is the 
primary inflationary impulse released 
by Congress. 

Now consider what the secondary 
inflationary effects may be. Remem- 
ber that the reserve accounts of the 
member banks, the deposits which 
your bank and mine keep with the 
Federal Reserve Bank, have likewise 
increased five billion. Before pro- 
ceeding we must know why a bank 
has reserves. The purpose of a re- 
serve is to help a bank meet sudden 
claims for payment. It is a liquid 
cache of funds kept for emergencies. 

The law sets up minimum reserve 
requirements. The Federal Reserve 
Act, for example, states that banks in 
medium-size cities must keep in the 
form of liquid reserves an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of their demand 
deposits. Furthermore these liquid 
reserves must be kept with the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. They are the 
“reserve account”. In other words, 
every time a bank increases its de- 
posits a million dollars it must in- 
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crease its reserves—i.e., its reserve 
account—by $100,000. Thus the re- 
serve account constitutes a limitation 
upon the expansion of bank credit. 
With three billion in the reserve 
account of all the banks, the system 
cannot have more than thirty billion 
of demand deposits. (Again there are 
exceptions and qualifications which 
strict accuracy calls for, but which 
would serve at this point only to con- 
fuse the lay reader.) As a result of 
the five billion greenbacks issued by 
Congress the reserve accounts of the 
member banks have been increased 
from three billion to eight billion. If 
three billion in reserves can support 
thirty billion in demand deposits, 
then eight billion can support eighty 
billion in demand deposits and permit 
a corresponding increase in the loans 
and investments of the member banks. 
Thus the five billion greenbacks 
have produced a primary inflation 
measured by an increase of five bil- 
lion in bank deposits, and a second- 
ary increase—or, to be more accurate, 
a potential increase—of fifty billion. 
When will that fifty billion expan- 
sion in credit take place? As soon as 
the banks of the country find bor- 
rowers who can assure the banks that 
the money borrowed can be repaid. 
These borrowers may be private or 
governmental. If the Government 
provides the only impulse to expan- 
sion it must increase its debt by fifty 
billion. If the impulse comes from 
business, then loans and holdings of 
corporate securities must increase by 
that amount. Obviously a combina- 
tion is possible: government expen- 
diture and business expansion. 


What to Expect 


Government needs only the will to 
expand. Business needs an incentive. 
This must take the form of a reason- 
able prospect that the funds bor- 
rowed can be expended for labor and 
materials, converted into finished 
products, so that there may come out 
of the proceeds the means to repay 
the loan with a margin—profit—left 
to reward management and compen- 
sate for risk. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
inflation in this country when it 
comes will not take the German form, 
that it will not be a currency infla- 
tion, that it may run a course similar 
in character though not in degree to 
that of our own war-time inflation, 
that the flint with which business may 
touch off the wealth of inflationary 
tinder has not yet struck an adequate 
spark, that the exploitation of the po- 
tentially inflammatory inflation mate- 
rial at hand is still overwhelmingly a 
government matter. 
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(Continued from page 26) 

power or to build up bank deposits, 
are not conducive to the investment 
of capital and to the reémployment 
of our unemployed, why should we 
not resort to the policy of eliminat- 
ing government deficits? A balanced 
budget is a powerful weapon against 
a depression. f 

First of all, it gives absolute 
security to the currency. Thus it de- 
velops an atmosphere of confidence 
in which capital, with a pent-up de- 
mand for improvements and expan- 
sion, can reasonably seek investment. 

Secondly, a balanced budget would 
permit the refunding of our national 
debt at an extraordinarily low rate 
of interest. The rate on “govern- 
ments” would inevitably be reflected 
in the private capital market, conse- 
quently encouraging industrialists to 
borrow, if necessary, at low rates of 
interest or to invest from their sur- 
plus funds. Moreover it would make 
possible a refunding of private debt 
at lower rates of interest, effecting a 
reduction of the debt burden. It is 
only by pursuing this course that men 
and women will be able to find em- 
ployment in productive enterprise 
and that our economic burdens will 
be diminished. These are the bene- 
ficial effects internally. 

But there are external effects which 
are material not only to our recovery 
but to the world’s. A balanced budget, 
or the evidence of a grim determina- 
tion to bring the budget into balance, 
is a condition precedent to stability 
of the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 
The stability of the dollar-sterling ex- 
change rate would, in the absence of 
some great shock, result in increased 
world trade, in rising gold prices, 
diminution of exchange restrictions, 
a lowering of tariffs (it is to be 
hoped), the release of pressure on 
the continent, and world recovery. 

But you may ask how can the 
budget be balanced? I do not main- 
tain that the budget can be balanced 
this year. Clearly it cannot. But I 
do maintain and insist that the budget 
can be brought into an approximate 
balance by 1936, and certainly into 
balance by 1937, with adequate pro- 
visions to prevent destitution. If, as 
I believe, public works are ineffective 
and retard recovery, then a discon- 
tinuance of further appropriations for 
public works in the immediate future 
would relieve the budget. They create 
obligations that run on into the years. 

Second: Provision should be made 
for the discontinuance of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. It costs about 
350 millions of dollars or thereabouts, 
and it employs about 300,000 young 
men. A fine thing, to be sure, but 








Recovery by Balanced Budget 


something which we cannot now af- 
ford to do unless it be so reorganized 
and so administered as to reduce its 
cost by approximately one-half, and 
an equal amount—by that I mean 
175 millions—be saved elsewhere in 
the long list of government expendi- 
tures. 

Third: A billion and a quarter dol- 
lars should be appropriated and ex- 
pended for relief, to be allocated to 
the states with the requirements that 
the states and localities assume a 
somewhat larger portion of the relief 
burden, that compensation paid shall 
be considerably less than the prevail- 
ing wage rate in the localities, and 
that money shall be administered by 
a non-partisan efficient organization. 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and other federal credit ac- 
tivities, however well they may have 
been performed, should be converted 
into purely liquidating agencies. 

By balancing such a program up 
against revenues, one reaches the fol- 
lowing approximate figures: 

Revenees. 6.50 sc $3,500,000,000 
So-called ordinary expenditures... $2,700,000,000 
Unliquidated public works obliga- 


CH = SDOUON 6. ec ccccesecs 1,000,000,000 
We WOES hc one het cle encwes 1,250,000,000 


TOE GE Ncctevtestieveuees $4,950,000,000 


leaving a deficit of $1,400,000,000. But 
return payments from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and 
other organizations would approxi- 
mate more than one billion dollars 
and may well exceed that figure, thus 
substantially reducing or even elimi- 
nating the deficit. 

The picture I have given you is for 
the fiscal years 1936 and 1937. The 
revenues thereafter, under such a 
program, confidently can be expected 
to increase substantially. Expendi- 
tures, particularly for public works 
(as obligations are gradually liqui- 
dated) and for relief, will be substan- 
tially diminished. Thus a balance is 
maintained between revenues and ex- 
penditures, and a sum provided for 
debt reduction. 

But it is said that such a program 
does not take into consideration the 
human values, that it minimizes the 
destructive psychological effects of 
making mendicants of self-respecting 
American citizens. 

Which entails the greatest destruc- 
tion of individual self-respect: To 
continue a policy which must inevi- 
tably, just as sure as the night follows 
the day, plunge 125 million people 
into the destructive effects of a col- 
lapsed currency? Or to pursue a 
policy, difficult to be sure, which pre- 
vents destitution and yet which saves 
125 million people from a ghastly so- 
cial and economic calamity? 
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INVESTMENT 
COUNSEL 


DOES INTUITION or informa- 
tion guide your investing? Sound 
decisions rest largely on the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of one’s 
facts regarding a company, its per- 
sonnel, and conditions affecting its 
future. The “Review of Reviews,” 
when besieged by investment-mind- 
ed readers for advice, sought out 
a man of trained financial mind, of 
unimpeachable integrity, to whom 
inquiries might be referred with the 
knowledge that his counsel would 
be impartial. 


Here are typical inquiries received 
from readers of this magazine: 


“Please analyze American Type 
Founders, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Co., and Studebaker Corp. What 
chance have these three companies 
of surviving reorganization and 
prospering again? Would you con- 
sider them good risks at current 
prices? What is the probability of 
common stockholders suffering total 
loss?” 


“I hold Anaconda Copper (100 
sh. @ 36%), Nash Motors (15 
sh. @ 16%), Trans-Lux Daylight 
Picture Screen Corp. (500 sh. @ 
13%), and Phillips Petroleum (100 
sh. @ 14). Do you suggest switches 
to other stocks with better pros- 
pects of recovery?” 


“Tell me what to do with 3,000 
shares of National Service Co., a 
curb stock that a friend sold me.” 


Investigate Before Buying! 


If worried over your holdings; if you 
are considering a switch to stocks with 
more hopeful prospects of recovery; if 
you contemplate new purchases; by all 
means take advantage of this service 
as have so many of our readers. 


INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


% Please remember that this magazine 
is not in the business of selling invest- 
ment information, but is sincerely in- 
terested in serving its readers in the full- 
est measure. The investment counsellor 
we retain was for ten years the financial 
editor of a leading national magazine. 
He spent five years with a New York 
investment house and for more than a 
decade has served private clients in a 
continuous advisory capacity. His time 
and knowledge are at the service of our 
readers. A nominal charge is made. 








1 INVESTMENT SERVICE RR 1-35 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS | 
| 233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

| Enclosed find $......... ($2 for the first 1 


| security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover in- 

vestment analyses on securities which I am H 
listing below or on separate sheet, together 

| with questions which I wish specifically 
answered. | 


| I in sin dered conde dtanpnesecedaccudeoutaae | 
| PO a 0:50 hc dncckuiedscudeccinvebeaten ! 
mm 




















Courtesy Grace Line 


SANCTUARY 


The influence of the Church extends far and wide in South America. The student of 
architecture will find much to interest him. Above: two friars in their Lima monastery. 


SOUTHWARD BOUND! 


Go south, young man, is good advice today for the tourist who wants 


new thrills for his money. All-expense cruises offer new inducements 


to the traveler. 


NEw TRENDS are appearing on the 
travel horizon. All-expense cruises 
and rail tours, with travel fees in for- 
eign countries paid before the trip is 
taken, are gaining in popularity. Such 
pre-paid arrangements help to offset 
unfavorable exchange ratios. People 
who used to go to any lengths in try- 
ing to avoid being considered tourists 
now concede that the effort was a 
waste of time, and agree that “it’s 
smart to be thrifty” in traveling as 
in anything else. 

A considerable volume of travel is 
also going to places now favored by 
the present rate of exchange, some of 


which are off the well-worn Euro- 
pean path. South American coun- 
tries, for instance, such as Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru, which can be 
visited on the way to Chile. 

Chile, in case your geography is a 
bit hazy, stretches some 2,500 miles 
along South America’s west coast. It 
begins with tropical Tacna valley in 
the north and runs to the icy waters 
of Cape Horn on the south. It is 
bounded on the east by the Andes, 
mountains which make our Appalach- 
ians look like mole-hills. 

At the present rate of exchange, 
about 25 pesos to the dollar, Chilean 
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Here is what you will see if you head for Chile. 


travel is inexpensive. For instance, 
the thousand mile rail trip from San- 
tiago, the capital, to Puerto Montt in 
the Chilean Lake District costs but 
206 pesos, or about $8.25. A week’s 
travel in this region, including fares, 
hotels, meals, and sport, costs but fifty 
dollars. First-class hotels in Santiago 
charge at the most only 55 pesos a 
day, or about $2.20. In smaller towns, 
comfortable accommodations and good 
meals can be obtained for less than 
a dollar a day. 

South America is a land of con- 
trasts and surprises. It has sky-scrap- 
ing mountains and volcanoes, green 
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fields of sugar cane, and deserts across 
which the sand dunes have been roll- 
ing for centuries. There are modern 
hotels and resorts, and not too far 
away, the crumbling ruins of cities 
that were hoary with age when the 
Spaniards first came. 

One can visit all the main points 
on the west coast easily on a forty- 
day cruise. Inasmuch as weekly ship 
service is provided, it is not. difficult 
to make stopovers. On the voyage 
the traveler will experience all varie- 
ties of climate, hot, cold and temper- 
ate.. Women have ample opportunities 
to display new clothes. 


Rise and Fall 


One of the first events of a cruise 
to Chile is the passage through Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Panama Canal. One can 
watch the electric mules guide the 
ship through a succession of giant 
locks which lift it eighty-five feet and 
then drop it again to sea level. At 
the conclusion of this forty-four mile 
trip it is amusing to know that the 
Pacific end of the Canal is farther 
east than the Atlantic terminus. 

Buenaventura in Colombia is the 
first stop, then on toward the Equator. 
New constellations of stars appear in 
the sky. Contrary to expectations, 
the weather is surprisingly cool. The 
decks are swept with breezes. This 
is due to the influence of the Hum- 
boldt Current which flows up from 
the Antarctic regions to cool the South 
American west coast. 

From Guayaquil, chief port of 
Ecuador, the ship heads south once 
more, to Callao, the port for Lima, 
Peru. An automobile highway leads 
from Callao past shaggy thatched 
huts standing on stilts, cuts through 
the largest pile of adobe brick on the 
globe, an enormous mound erected in 
pre-Inca times; and finally deposits 
the tourist at the Hotel Bolivar at the 
foot of Lima’s Street of the Merchants. 

According to legend, the Street of 
the Merchants was once paved with 
silver. It’s not difficult to believe the 
silver-street story because when Lima 
was built, expense meant nothing. 
How well do you remember your his- 
tory? Perhaps you will recall that 
Pizarro, its founder, went up into the 
mountains, conquered the monarch 
who was then head of the fabulously 
wealthy Inca empire, and demanded 
a room full of gold turned over to 
him as ransom. With part of the ran- 
som gold and the treasures taken 
from Cuzco’s palaces and temples Pi- 
zarro descended, and himself set up a 
capital city. It was called the City 
of Kings because of its wealth and 
magnificence. If you have a weak- 
ness for mummies, in the Cathedral 
you can gaze through a glass casket 
at the remains of Pizarro. They offer 








considerable food for thought. This 
month the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth is being celebrated. 

The other sides of the Plaza are 
devoted to portales done in Spanish 
style where shops and venders spread 
all sorts of bargains out on the side- 
walk. Here, the Confiteris Marron 
with its fine food, orchestra, and 
movies is quite popular at the ver- 
mouth hour, or six o’clock. This hour 
is set aside by Peruvians for refresh- 
ment and cinemas. Dining is done 
very late down here—about nine 
o’clock—and the theater is still later. 
The Cafe Berlin and the Estrasburgo 
are other fashionable restaurants. As 
for the native dishes, papas rellenas 
is very good. 

The traveler along the west coast 
can arrange his stopovers and side- 
trips himself, visiting or passing by 
Arica, Tocopilla, and other Chilean 
ports. Side trips such as to Bolivia’s 
La Paz are optional. One can con- 
centrate on the archeological remains, 


. the Indian life, the scenery, or sports, 


such as horse racing. 

In Santiago, the racing season be- 
gins with the first Sunday in April 
and ends with the last Sunday in De- 
cember. In January, February and 
March the racing enthusiasts go to 
Vina del Mar, not far away. During 
January bathing is very popular at 
this place, as well as fishing, hunting, 
and golf. In Pucon, Villarica and Los 
Lagos, salmon weighing three to nine 
pounds are one of the reasons why 
fishing is in high favor, while the 
hunter finds dove, wild pigeon, part- 
ridge, quail and hare in abundance. 

It is 24 hours from Santiago by 
train to the Chilean Lake district. 
This is a volcanic region, or used to 


- be. Here are caverns, water-falls, 


forests and lakes. 


Santiago Offers 


Santiago, like Lima, is built around 
the Plaza de Armas. Two sides of the 
square are lined with shops and frag- 
rant flower stalls and arcades arched 
over with transplanted Moorish port- 
ales. On the other sides of the square 
are the Governor’s palace, Bishop’s 
residence, and the Cathedral. There 
are four large theatres, several mov- 
ing pictures houses, three tennis 
clubs, golf courses, and the Club Hi- 
pico race track. 

Many travelers sail south to Chile, 
then fly across the continent to 
Buenos Aires, “B. A.”, where they 
again sail north, visiting such cities 
as Montevideo, San Salvador, Rio de 
Janeiro, Georgetown, Caracas, and 
possibly Havana on the return trip. 
One thing is certain, nowhere in 
South America will you find cities or 
people like those anywhere else in 
the world. —Jo CHAMBERLIN 
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California—Summer's 
Winter Headquarters 


It’s arare pleasure to travel 
on this train—really an 
enjoyable part of your Cali- 
fornia trip. There’s some- 
thing about the detailed 
perfection of the service— 
the goodness of the meals 
—the smooth, gliding com- 
fort—that makes it unique. 


Barber, bath, maid and 
valet service on this and its 
companion train, the San 
Francisco Overland Limited. 


See Boulder Dam en route to 
Southern California. Only 
Union Pacific offers you this 
spectacular, 22-mile side 
trip—in comfortable motor 
coaches from Las Vegas,Nev. 


Low Rail Fares All Winter 


For complete information, address 


W. S. BASINGER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 114, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Ask for descriptive liter- N 
ature of Union Pacific’s 
6-car streamliner. 








OUTH AFRICA’S scenery 
AY will provoke your pet su- 
perlatives, whether you gaze 
spellbound at majestic Victoria 
Falls, the subterranean fairyland 
of the Cango Caves, the rugged 
grandeur of the Drakensberg 
Mountains, the varied panorama 
of the beautiful ‘Garden Route,”’ 
or the entrancing views un- 
folded on the 100-mile ‘‘Marine 
Drive’’ at the Cape. The won- 
ders of the ‘‘Sunny Sub-Conti- 
nent’’ will impress pictures of 
lasting beauty on your memory. 
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Come to 


SOUTH 


pSRICy 


For full information address 


Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc., 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 
any of their branch offices; or any of the 
other leading tourist and travel agencies 
throughout the world. 











What Will the Supreme Court Say ? 


(Continued from page 38) 
deis has a blind spot on the one sub- 
ject of great corporate wealth and 
cannot readjust himself to accepting 
it even under strong state controls. 
Brandeis has been intensely inter- 
ested in what has happened in 
Washington under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and he has seen many of 
his protégés go into the New Deal of- 
ficial ranks. It has been his custom 
for years to have his intimate friend, 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter of the Har- 
vard Law School, send an honor 
graduate to serve as his secretary. 
They usually serve one year and then 
pass out into the world to make their 
mark. To have been one of Brandeis’ 
boys has been to have a passport to 
a responsible post in the New Deal. 
Dean Acheson, A. A. Berle, and 
James M. Landis are former Brandeis 
secretaries. That is why it was such 


a shock when Dean Acheson, as Un-— 


der-Secretary of the Treasury, turned 
up as an opponent of the gold man- 
ipulation policy and was promptly 
thrown out. Berle as one of the orig- 
inal Brain Trust group, and Landis 
as a member of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission, have followed 
along in sympathy with the New Deal 
—or, rather, have been at the head 
of the procession. Brandeis also was 
responsible, back in the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, for having Joseph B. 
Eastman appointed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There he has 
served under five presidents, always 
pressing for extension of government 
responsibility in the field of railroad 
regulation. 


Brandeis and Holmes 


The life story of Justice Brandeis 
is well known, and it only remains 
to point out that for years he and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (now re- 
tired) stood together in a lone minor- 
ity on the court. Week after week 
they gave out opinions which, while 
rejected by the Supreme Court ma- 
jority, went into the law schools and 
colored the legal thought of a new 
generation of lawyers. 

Their patient tilling of the field is 
bringing fruit now in many unex- 
pected ways, most notably in the con- 
tribution to the legal side of the New 
Deal. Throughout the Administra- 
tion young lawyers reared on their 
opinions and philosophy are now pro- 
viding the drafting ability and the 
technical legal advice upon which the 
Roosevelt program is being erected. 

Brandeis, spare, with peering eyes 
that always seem to be looking far 
into the distance, leaning in his seat 
with a thin hand running through 
his gray, curling, tousled hair, a 
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crusader on the bench, is in so many 
ways like his kindred soul in the Sen- 
ate, George Norris. After a lifetime 
of bitter and lonely crusading, they 
suddenly at the end of the lane find 
that the crowd has caught up with 
them, and they are a little bewildered 
at being in the majority. 


Benjamin Cardozo 


With Brandeis now is Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, a liberal of the Brandeis 
school, one of the noted philosophers 
of the law and a legal scholar whose 
fame already was secure when he 
was put on the Supreme Court by 
Herbert Hoover. His nomination 
placed a great mind on the Court, and 
he was the third sitting member from 
New York State. Yet seldom has a 
justice mounted to this legal throne 
amid such universal acclaim. Though 
as radical as Brandeis, his great 
learning in the law gave him a clear 
right-of-way. After twenty years on 
the bench in New York State, the last 
few as chief justice of the Court of 
Appeals, he was completely at home 
when he joined the United States 
Supreme Court and instantly took his 
place as one of its most distinguished 
and forceful figures. Bachelor, ascetic 
in appearance and mode of life, kind- 
ly, shy, with only one master—the 
law—a scholar equally at home in 
Latin, Greek, or the U. S. Revised 
Statutes, with a memory that has the 
tenacity of a grappling hook, Cardozo, 
though the baby member of the 
Court, is one of its most useful. He 
takes, in a sense, the place of Holmes 
as a side-partner to Brandeis. 

Close to them, though not quite so 
firmly tied to the left wing, is Harlan 
F. Stone. Former attorney for the 
Morgan house, former dean of Colum- 
bia Law School, Attorney General 
under Coolidge, and a member of the 
Hoover medicine ball cabinet, Stone 
nevertheless is a moderate liberal. Of 
late he has found himself more and 
more identified with Brandeis and 
Cardozo— making, together with 
Hughes and Roberts, the majority of 
five which last winter seemed to be 
setting the Court moving down a 
sympathetic path with the New Deal 
and, in each succeeding decision, 
broadening its outlook. 

Round, good-natured, fond of social 
companionship, a comfortable coun- 
sellor for any worried man, tolerant, 
easy humored, reaching his liberal 
position through open-minded rea- 
soning rather than through an in- 
stinctive outlook such as Brandeis 
has, Stone is part of that center of 
gravity of the Supreme Court which 
swings leftward with the current, but 
not too fast. 





























Hawati— Our Western Frontier 


(Continued from page 60) 

those of Java and other tropical areas. 
The fact that such labor is not avail- 
able has forced higher wages. Read- 
ers may be surprised to learn that 
wage rates for plantation labor in 
Hawaii are higher than the rates for 
farm labor in the United States main- 
land, according to figures published 
by the Labor Office in Washington. 
Salaries and wages in general are as 
high as in the states—largely as a re- 
sult of the application of all federal 
immigration laws to Hawaii. 

The coastwise shipping laws of the 
United States virtually declare Hawaii 
to be a part of the American continent. 
The immediate effect of this is to 
raise freight and passenger rates be- 
tween Hawaii and the mainland, for 
foreign-owned shipping lines are not 
permitted to do business there any 
more than between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles or between New 
York and New Orleans. Only Ameri- 
can-owned and American-manned 
ships may carry Hawaiian freight and 
passengers to the Pacific Coast of the 
United States, unless one wishes to 
pay a heavy fine. As a _ result, 
Hawaiian sugar producers pay a rela- 
tively higher freight rate than those 
in effect from the Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, or Cuba. 

The National Recovery Act applies 
to Hawaii, and codes of fair practice 
have been set up for the Territory with 
no essential departure from mainland 
standards of wages and hours. 


Workers Safeguarded 


The truth of the matter is that a 
Hawaiian sugar or pineapple planta- 
tion is like a great American factory, 
such as one would find in Detroit or 
.Pittsburgh. Efficiency is the watch- 
word, and everything is planned with 
a view to keeping unit costs at a mini- 
mum. The welfare of the worker is 
a most important factor, for it has 
much to do with efficiency and unit 
costs of production. 

Very good housing is provided for 
the workers, with proper sanitation 
and generous provision for comfort- 
able living. Each family has a yard 
for gardening, and in every com- 
munity there are playgrounds and 
amusement features, usually a gym- 
nasium and baseball diamond, and a 
moving-picture theater. An excellent 
hospital is at hand, with free service 
available to all members of the family 
without charge. Perhaps the best 


testimonials are these: (1) There has 
been remarkably little ‘trouble from 
strikes; (2) the young, American-born 
generation of boys are going into this 
employment in large numbers. 








The so-called sugar barons are no 
more in existence than are automo- 
bile barons in Detroit or steel barons 
in Pittsburgh. There are capable 
men at the head of these sugar- 
producing and_pineapple-canning 
corporations, whose function it is to 
maintain the highest possible effi- 
ciency, and they use all the technique 
and art and skill that American busi- 
ness has developed in the states. 


‘ Sugar—A Vital Industry 


With Americans and Europeans in 
Hawaii having the urge to develop 
something large in the way of in- 
dustry, and no outlet for this zeal 
except in the exploitation of the soil 
and climate, it is natural that the 
plantation system did develop. And 
sugar was one of the few crops that 
could have succeeded, for it lends it- 
self well to the large scale type of 
farming and not at all well to small 
farming. Furthermore, it is a staple 
and could command a good market, 
with no great difficulties involved in 
shipping it to even distant points. 

Naturally, as this industry grew 
and became of great economic im- 
portance within Hawaii, its leaders 
saw the importance of shaping poli- 
cies of government so that there 
would not be undue hindrances from 
that source. That is a part of the 
genius of western capitalism, no less 
necessary in Hawaii than in the 
United States generally or in Europe. 
To charge the “sugar barons” in 
Hawaii with manipulation of govern- 
ment is merely another way of saying 
that the sugar industry there was de- 
veloping along orthodox capitalistic 
lines. They have exercised a good 
deal of influence in government, and 
on the whole it has been good. For 
that part of Hawaii’s government 
there is little need for apology. 

To return from our digression, these 
several distinctions between Hawaii 
and the American possessions are by 
no means academic in nature. They 
have affected the standards of living 
profoundly, raising them much above 
what they would otherwise have 
been. Likewise, the costs of doing 
business have been greatly increased, 
but the people of Hawaii have gladly 
assumed the burden. It is their no- 
tion, however, that members of Con- 
gress and officials of the federal 
government might reasonably be ex- 
pected to learn to differentiate be- 
tween an incorporated territory and 
a number of possessions, even though 
all happen to lie beyond a stretch of 
intervening ocean. 

Perhaps this is too much to expect 
of an official group which is contin- 





WihicR 
WARIMIN 


Each winter the Santa Fe 
carries a great many people 
to California and southern 
Arizona. 

A few must go, for health 
or business. But the vast 
majority go to play—some- 
where along the blue sea, 
in the sunny hills, among 
the desert oases of a land 
made to enjoy out-of-doors, 
all winter long. 

Golf, tennis, polo, swim- 
ming, riding and ranching, 
lazing—it is all there, in the 
mellow warmth of 
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So. Arizona 


Santa Fe service is swift and 
convenient to California, Ari- 
zona, Grand Canyon, Old Santa 
Fe and the Indian-detours—and 
cost is the lowest in years. 
Phoenix Pullman tri-weekly this 
winter on THE CHIEF, too— 
and frequent All-expense. Bar- 
gain Tours to California. 










The coupon will bring ifi- 
teresting folders that have 
helped plan innumerable 
pleasant winter trips. 


W.J.BLACK,P.T.M., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1269 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail picture folders and fares. 
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Not only the beautiful 
night-blooming cactus 
BUT man himself 
isathisbest... 


IN WARM + DRY« SUNNY 


UCSON 


R, here there is a com- 
bination of exceedingly 
low humidity...maximum 
sunshine...and rarefied air 
that brings new zest for life. 








That’s why we have the 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital here, as well 
as the Southern Methodist, Episcopal, 
Catholic, Elk’s, and Southern Pacific 
Hospitals. Good Health is in the very 
air of Tucson, and every doctor knows it. 


And there’s an unusual amount of 
medical skill concentrated at this par- 
ticular point. Moreover, this immedi- 
ate region abounds in Sanatoriums, 
Apartments, Hotels, Inns, Guest Ranch- 
es, Desert Schools, and every other 
manner of accommodation. Whatever 
your purse dictates, Tucson can furnish. 

Mail coupon for Tucson booklet 
and travel information. Winter 
Zz fares now available on Rock 
7 s“N << Island and Southern Pacific lines. 


Wy 





Climate Club- 
TUCSON ARIZONA 
1402-C RIALTO BUILDING, TUCSON 
Please send me your brand new booklet. 


Name 
Adcess. 
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% Short Story Contest ¥& 


College students! What is the most 
exciting thing that ever happened to 
you? Or do you prefer the subtle and 
poignant to the exciting? Whatever 
your interests are, turn them into a 
story for the Golden Book's short 
story contest. Mail the coupon today 
for complete information. 








THE GOLDEN BOOK RR 1-35 ® 
233 Fourth Ave., New York City | 
Please send me complete details about your | 
short story contest for college students. | 
tdi yraksaatahinescbaseesvas | 


RD «6050 otc8dse62t00s8ec ecsvecveents 











ually changing in personnel. Hawaii 
has usually found Washington re- 
sponsive to her needs in a friendly 
and codperative way, once those 
needs are understood and her status 
explained. The suit to test the consti- 
tutionality of the Jones-Costigan 
Sugar Act as it applies to Hawaii has 
as its real motive not the adjustment 
of the quota assigned to the Terri- 
tory but the correction of the grave 
injustice of placing Hawaii in the po- 
litical category of possessions, in- 
stead of with the domestic producers 
of sugar where it rightfully belongs. 
The principle involved is of greater 
importance to Hawaii than a few 
thousand tons in the quota. This is 
one instance in which every possible 
effort to explain and elucidate the 
political status of Hawaii while the 
Act was under consideration in Con- 
gress availed nothing. But it be- 
comes irksome, if not ridiculous, to 
be forever explaining one’s status; 
and this gives rise to the desire to 
seek full statehood, for it is believed 
by many that this would cure the 
trouble once and for all. 


A Move for Statehood 


At the present time Hawaii has no 
vote in Congress. The one “dele- 
gate” is allowed nearly all privileges 
of membership in the House, but he 
may not vote. In the Senate there 
is no representation. Statehood would 
provide official representation in both 
House and Senate. 

In home affairs, statehood would 
bring about certain changes which 
are viewed variously, by some with 
alarm and by others with equanimity, 
chiefly the election of the Governor 
by popular ballot instead of appoint- 
ment by the President. How the 
Japanese-Americans would. vote, if 
Hawaii were a state, is a problem 
greatly exaggerated by many who 
express opinions upon it. The so- 
called “Japanese” vote probably 
would never be in the majority. It 
would never constitute a “bloc” un- 
less foolish and short-sighted atti- 
tudes on the part of other racial 
groups forced it as self-defense for 
the Japanese-American element. 

This movement for statehood in 
Hawaii has been greatly stimulated 
by the recent Sugar Act. Few, if 
any, are fatuous enough to think that 
it could be achieved now, or soon; for 
the Japanese bogey scares many in 
official Washington. Furthermore, 
Hawaii is normally Republican and it 
is scarcely to be expected that a 
Democratic Congress would admit a 
new Republican state. But the move- 
ment is on its way. The significant 
point is that Hawaii seeks statehood 
to clarify her political status, and for 
no other reason. 
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Oaxaca 


ENJOY Mexico City, the Giant 
Pyramids, the aga Floating 
Gardens, and Puebla . 

Then to Oaxaca, to Mitla, to 
Monte Alban. 


See with your own eyes the 
strange temples built by Zapote- 
can and Mixtecan kings of old . 
the amazing carvings of the “danc- 
ing peoples” of whom all other 
record is lost. 

Return by Garci Crespo spa, watering 
place of Mexico’s elite. 


—— BY RAIL can Mexico’s thrilling 

yways be reached. Ask your TRAVEL 
OGENT for the off-the-beaten-path itiner- 
ary, listing every necessary expense. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
of MEXICO 


Alamo Nat’! Bidg., San Antonio, 
Descriptive Folder on Request 


Fic PFA mM EXICO 


THE ONE MAGAZINE 


that only prints the best regardless of when 
it was written. H. G. Wells, Alice Hegan 
Rice, Stephen Leacock, and Ferenc Molnar 
all appear in the February issue. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK TRIAL OFFER 
6 Months—$1.00 


GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 


| l 
| Inclosed_ find $1.00 for a six months’ subscription 
H to the GOLDEN BOOK. I 
| | 
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Tex. 




















HOME FOR 
THE WINTER! 


Enjoy your share of this wondrous 
season (as long as a month or as short 
as a week-end) comfortably accommo- 
dated in a spacious room overlooking 
the Boardwalk, bright beach and 
sun-brightened sea, copehly served 
and adequately attended with every 
feature for fine family living. 
Extensive sun decks and solaria. Gar- 
den Terrace. 

Golf. Horseback Riding. Ice Skat- 
ing and Championship Hockey in 
Auditorium. Roller Chairing. The- 
atres. Cards. Concerts and Dances. 


American and European Plans 
WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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FLORIDA 


TRAVEL 





FLORIDA tie SOUTH | - 


4 FINE 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS 


Baltimore, Washington Richmond and Flor- 
ida, the Carolinas and Georgia resorts and to 
Atlanta, Athens, Columbus and Birmingham, 
with connections New Orleans, Memphis 
and the Southwest. Connecting service to and 
from Boston, New England, Canada, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Ohio points. 
Orange Blossom Special, first trip from New 
York, Dec. 15. For information and reserva- 
tions address G. Z. Phillips, P.T. M. -».or C. H. 
Gattis, G. P. A., Norfolk, Va. Low fares. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 
The ONLY Completely Air-Conditioned 
Trains to the South 


HOLLY HILL CLUB HOTEL é.ti:::’ 


Davenport, Fla. Modern Improvements. American 
Plan. 18-hole Golf Course, complete irrigation. 
Minny Golf Course on hotel grounds. Shuffle board, 
Croquet. In major fruit section of State. Write 
for illustrated folder to George Kreamer, Manager. 


KENILWORTH LODGE 
On the Ridge by Lake Jackson, Sebring, Florida. 
Steam heat, orchestra, elevator, championship golf 
course 6,406 yards at the door. Pure and soft 
water. Booking office Sherman Square Hotel, 
Broadway at 7istStreet, N.Y.C. Tel. Endicott 2-8400. 


HARDER HALL “si:«"=" 


Modern. Steam heat. Golf Course (63,00 yds) at door 
Superior accommodations. Moderate rates. Booklet 


Quality Service to Advertisers 


WHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to the 
reading tables of the best homes in North 
America every month throughout the year. Its 
pages are regularly read by familics who can 
afford and alway desire the best of everything. 
Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large variety ot Trave: 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 


HOT SPCS. NAT'L PK. ARK. 


HEALTH-BUILDING BATHS 




























Daily service between New York, Patiodelahs ia, | 


Py \best Golf Courses. 
lrates to couples spending full winter season. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Ry 9% 
Sails from New York FEBRUARY 2nd 


on the luxurious Cunard liner 


S. S. SAMARIA 


ALL FIRST $ 5925 SIDE TRIPS 
CLASS UP OPTIONAL 


A glorious be yc trip, visiting 30 ports in 22 
countries and islands, 3 continents, under the 
|personal direction of James Boring. A week in 
[Egypt at the season’s height and plenty of time 
in other high spots. 





In cooperation with 
CUNARD - WHITE STAR, Ltd. 
ALSO SMALL PARTY CRUISES 


Around the World both Eastbound and Westbound 
Around the Pacific via the South Sea Islands 
Around South America via the Lakes of the Andes 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


New York: 642 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
or your local agent 





When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The here-to-go Bureau? 
it will be greatly to your advantage to do so. 








SSS 


For FREE LITERATURE and MAPS 
about Distinctive Winter and Summer 
Tours for 1935 write to 
Bureau of University Travel 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 
MYRTLE BEACH S. C. 


OCEAN-FOREST COUNTRY CLUB 


\Myrtle Beach, S.C. One of the country’s 
Excellent cuisine. Attractive 











AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, ‘Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work, 
Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
_THE WHERE-T0-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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__ 8T. PETERSBURG FLA. 












W inter Visitors 


eMore than 150,000 people from all parts 
of the United States and Canada en- 
joyed winter vacations in St. Peters- 
burg last year. They played, rested, 
relaxed, lazed inthe sun, met old friends 
and made new ones, enjoyed life to the 
full.... And they will come back again. 
You, too, are invited. Plan to come. 
For booklet write to A. H. Deaderick, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce — 


StPETERSBURG 


FLORIDA JA Qunshine (tty 


SORENO tore 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


*k Directly facing Tampa Bay and Water- 
front Park. Convenient to all sports and 
entertainment. 
vice. Select clientele. American plan, 
Booklet and rates on request. 





More than 150,000, 


















TRAVEL 


WAII 


IN 5 EXCITING DAYS 


Sailto Honolulu andthe 
islands of “Aloha” on the 
Pacific's largest liner, Em- 
» press of Japan, or Empress 
_ of Canada. Or, go more lei- 
surely on the Aorangi or 
the Niagara. From Van- 
couver or Victoria... First, 
Cabin, Tourist, Third Class. 
Information from your 
OWNAGENT, oranyCanadian 
Pacific office: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, 34 
othercitiesin U.S. and Can. 

















Finest cuisine and ser-|7— 





S. Lund & Soreno Lund, Jr., Mgrs. 











Canadian Australasian Line 








Remember -- small copy is BIG in Wheve-T0-Go 


Going to California ? 


Send for Book with om descriptions on Where- 
to-go and by t 
. G. B. MORRISS 


wore gti RK Loe | ~~ Calif. FR E E 
Where-To-Go for Feb. closes Dec. 26 
_WASHINCTON D.C. 
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nation in its grip. 


ONLY $4.50 


| 
for both books. An un- | 
usual opportunity to own | 
two books that the New 

York Times cites as the | 
possible foundation for the | 
new N.R.A. 








AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE 
AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO CONSUME 


* 


Two books by the famous Brookings Institution of Washington, D. C., that 
illuminate the problems of the day and point to a sound recovery. 

is more than a challenge to our present economic set-up, it is a complete and satis- 
fying answer to the gospel of economic despair that has held so large a part of the 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, postpaid, America’s Capacity to Produce 


and America’s Capacity to Consume. 


find check for $4.50 (or money order) in payment. 


2% Sales Tax—New York City Residents | 
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RR 1-35 


Enclosed you will 








F-L-O-R-I-D-A 


Spend the Winter at 


HOTEL 


ALCAZAR 


| 
| 
7 Finest Hotel on the Bay Front 


Write for folder and rates 


J. FRANK GOUGH, Manager 





(Continued from page 35) 
It becomes something he wants how- 
ever, when it is pointed out that girls 
always seem to think more favorably 
of the fellow who shows stability and 
foresight that insurance indicates. 
Joining the country club would be 
a good way to make contacts for 
business, he said. But he did not 
mention the moonlight dances and 
the ladies’ cocktail terrace, where he 
spent most of his time contacting. He 
bought a rubber reducing belt and 
started wearing less conservative 
clothes because a friend had jokingly 
told him that no woman would look 
a second time at an old codger with 
an “alderman” like his. 


The concealed power of this desire . 


for romance is illustrated by the 
increased sales when some of the titles 
of the little five-cent reprints of 
classics, issued by E. Haldeman- 
Julius, were retitled. “Fleece of Gold” 
sold 6,000 a year, but when the title 
was changed to “Quest for a Blond 
Mistress” the sales jumped to 50,000. 
“None Beneath the King” sold 6,000 
a year with that title, but when titled 
“None Beneath the King Shall Enjoy 
This Woman” it went to 34,000. 


The Ides of March 


The fourth powerful unconscious 
desire which explains why the aver- 
age customer has many wants for 
things he actually does not need to 
keep body and soul alive, is based 
upon what we recognize as the hor- 
ror of death. It is the unconscious 
desire for life, so strong that it has 
become a proverb of medical psychol- 
ogy that no sane Anglo-Saxon will 
take his own life. 

As this unconscious desire for life 
appears in daily contacts it is dis- 
guised in various forms, as we have 
found that the other unconscious de- 
sires were disguised. So we notice the 
middle-aged man leaving behind the 
reckless driving habits of his youth 
and keeping a pace somewhere around 
thirty-five miles an hour. Gasoline 
consumption and wear and tear are 
least at this speed, he rationalizes to 
us; but the real reason is the fear of 
accident and resulting personal death. 

Old age is consciously dreaded by 
9 per cent of healthy persons. Death 
is feared consciously by 8 per cent 
more. Now we can understand how 
there are so many big pharmaceutical 
companies, why so much money is 
poured into medical schools and for 
medical research, why palpable frauds 
can prosper for a time in the patent- 
medicine business, why people flock 
to California and Florida to retire in 
healthy sunshine as soon as they can 
save enough money, why ultra-violet 





Why Do We Buy? 


sunlamps, vitamin foods, and dairy 
products are in demand. 

It is after thirty-five that this desire 
for life begins to show most influence 
in the average individual’s personal 
and commercial doing. Little aches 
and pains are taken more seriously, 
more trips are made to the physician 
or chiropractor. They join health 
clubs, and begin reading the health 
advice in the newspaper. Medicine 
advertisements are read with more 
care, and daily meals are chosen more 
to help their health. They always 
read the newspaper accounts of some- 
one of advanced age who has just 
celebrated another birthday, noting 
particularly to what the old person 
attributes his great durability in this 
vale of death. 

Alongside the many items in the 
medicine cabinet which will keep the 
middle-aged woman more attractive, 
so that she can keep closer to ro- 
mance, are now various preparations 
to keep both husband and wife 
healthier, to make them live longer. 
They want safety glass and skid-proof 
tires on their automobiles, and be- 
come more interested when the safety 
devices are pointed out on the electric 
washer they are looking over. They 
begin to dread, unconsciously, a de- 
pendent old age. This makes any- 
thing that will contribute to their 
security doubly attractive. A’ civil 
service position that is actually medi- 
ocre attracts them because of the 
pension assured upon retirement. In- 
surance is viewed in a different light, 
as something that will let their influ- 
ence go on after death—giving a 
figurative immortality—-and some- 
thing that will provide a measure of 
security in possibly helpless old age. 

They will take money out of a safe 

bank and put it into wildcat mining 
stocks, in the hope that this will yield 
the funds to obtain this prized secur- 
ity. Except for a few pitiably reckless 
things of this sort, they want to be 
confident of the stability of firms with 
whom they deal; they like to do busi- 
ness with those who have been in 
business many years. They want to 
have products guaranteed. 
. Things which the customer has 
seen advertised consistently give him 
the impression that they are stable 
and secure. This veneration of the 
old and stable—the very things he 
dreads overtaking him personally— 
modifies his judgment in many ways. 
Qld literature was better than mod- 
ern writings, he thinks, and the old 
songs better than today’s talkie theme 
songs. Old woolens wore better than 
modern weaves. Even the weather 
used to be better. 

While the salesman is likely to be 
inclined to sell himself, to have his 
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personality make a favorable impres- 
sion, he should bear in mind that the 
age and stability of his firm make a 
better impression on the customer. 

It should be clearly stated that the 
refrigerant in the electric refrigerator 
is harmless, that the oil burner will 
never explode, that there can never 
be a shock from the electric iron or 
vacuum cleaner. There is more death- 
fear lurking around these common 
objects in the average consumer’s 
head than the salesman realizes. 


A Quartette of Desires 


Those, in brief, are the basic and 
widespread unconscious motives which 
mind analysis of the past forty years 
has discovered. They are the forces 
which lead mankind to action. 

The unconscious desire to be more 


masculine. 

The unconscious desire to be more 
adequate. 

The unconscious desire for ro- 
mance. 


The unconscious desire for life. 

Love of beauty, wanting to make 
money, the appeal of economy, and 
such, are all superficial manifestations 
of those four fundamental drives. It 
was not the love of beauty that made 
that customer buy the radio with the 
expensive cabinet; it was the uncon- 
scious desire to be more adequate. 
It was not the appeal to economy that 
sold the policy; it was rather the de- 
sire for life. 

Understanding of these four uncon- 
scious motives has revolutionized the 
relief of mental disorders, has pro- 
foundly altered modern education, 
has solved countless cases of unhappy 
marriages, has helped the physician 
in his attention to from 25 to 50 per 
cent of his patients who are sick more 
from these unconscious sources than 
from germs or disordered organs. 

In business, too, these fundamentals 
will conceivably alter the advertising 
and selling of merchandise and ser- 
vices. Sales have always been made 
on the basis of these fundamentals,: 
though the seller was not aware of it. 

A hundred field workers can spend: 
a month accumulating questiorinaire’ 
information—“consumer research” —; 
which will reveal the superficialities' 
of human nature in relation to the 
product. A fortnight of study and 
converse by a single specialist who 
actually understands man’s uncon-' 
scious would more likely uncover the 
fundamentals in the human being. 
through which the sales cost for the’ 
product could be hammered down. 

Some famous old merchants may 
have had this facility, without the 
knack of putting their insight into 
words for the benefit of others. 





























MIXING POLITICS WITH BUSINESS 


Our native cartoonists are better natured than their 
more effective European contemporaries. Conservatives and _ liberals 
fight their pen-battles hereabouts with a comic lack of intensity. ... 





























By Bishop, in the St. Louis Star-Times By Warren, in the Buffalo Evening News 

Despite the 5-5-3 naval ratio be- Governmental control of industry is 

NAVALISM = tween the Big Three, Japan RETREAT weakening, it seems, in this Napo- 
tilts the scales in her own favor. leonic withdrawal from Washington. 
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By Brown, in.the New York Herald Tribune © By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 

There are some attractive ap- Will President Roosevelt, 

TEMPTATION ples in the Congressional Gar- SCHWEINEREI farmer extraordinary, solve 
en of Eden, with serpents! this problem in distribution? 
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(COME DOWN ANS 
READ TH ee 
MILLION CITIZEN 
re You To PAY 1 
TW FARMERS FOR NOT) | 
RADING SPINACH 























By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune © 





How many things can our busy 
“POWER” Uncle Sam do at the same time? Is 


the power business a bit too much? 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


Lifeguards—the President, Uncle 
$ | N « ‘ | G Samuel, John Public, and a brain- 
truster—are out to save the victim. 





From the Philadelphia Inquirer 


The business motorist seems to be 
RICHBERG Jost in the wilderness, for he finds 


the Richberg signs confusing. 








BOYS, WE RE 
NOT LAYING UP 
A CENT HERE 











By Fitzpatrick, in the St. 


KOT 


Louis Post-Dispatch 





It is suggested by this cartoonist 
$ Q UAWKS that business cease its lamentations, 
and put on full steam ahead in 1935, 
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French Premier Flandin can afford to laugh at 


From Kladderadatsch (erlin» 
The Italian Mona Lisa is wearing a 


From the Glasgow Sulleiin (Scotlanu, 


the little French monarchists and fascists who new French hat, with Gallic cock 


seek to undermine him. But can he neglect the 
stormy ocean waves of wiaespread discontent? 


plumes, 1935 style. Here is the very 
latest in chic international fashions. 











From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
France has worn out her demo- 
cratic shirt, and needs a new gar- 
ment. Shall it be an Italian Fas- 
or a Russian blouse? 

















From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
Will the unhappy Austrian snake eventually de- TROUBLE 
vour itself through internal dissension between the 
Clericals, the Nazis, and the Socialists, who all 
combat one another with raucous machine guns? 


EUROPEAN CAULDRON BOILS PRECARIOUSLY 


“Kladderadatsch” of Berlin, which supplies four 
skits to our foreign section, is the most Porevets weekly cartoon- 
carrier in the world. Garvens is its best staff artist. It was founded 
in 1847, supported Hitlerism before Hitler was discovered 


BE Meee oF tertiosiowin 
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THE FUHRER OF GERMANY SPEAIS TO THE PEOPLE © 
Say Natyve! 
Vee 
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From the London Daily Express 


PUBLICITY Here is a tribute to the democratic orderliness of English political life, as compared to 
taly, Russia, or Germany. The three dictators orate completely surrounded by military 
forces and detectives, as the cartoon shows amusingly enough. England is different! 
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From the Munich Voelkischer Beobachter From the Berlin Kladderadatsch 


The Saar coal-miner, in his ancient SAARLAND The Saar holds many exiles from Nazi Ger- 


guild uniform, declares for Germany! many: Socialists, Communists, Jews, and Cath- 
From Hitler's private newspaper. olics. Will they have to migrate once more? 
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How | Improved My Memory 
In One Evening | 





The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 
dison Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
How did that merger work out?”’ 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
St. Regis—compelled me to look at 
him, though it is not my habit to 
“listen in’? even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,’’ said my friend Kennedy, 
answering my question before I 
could get it out. ‘‘He will show you 
a lot more wonderful things than 
that, before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
‘“‘What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and telephone 
number?”” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, 
prices, parcel post rates and anything else 
the guests gave him in rapid order. 


KK 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—he 
rather bowled me over by saying, in his 
quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts, or something I have read. 


“You can do this as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem so miraculous when I do them. 


“(My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really poor memory. On meeting a man 





I would lose his name in thirty seconds, 
while now there are probably 10,000 men 
and women in the United States, many of 
whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, ‘‘you have .given years to it. 
But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,’’ he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to. His Course did; I 
got it the next day from his publishers. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in 
forty-eight States to find that I had learned 
—in about one hour—how to remember a 
list of one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back without a 
single mistake. 


That lesson stuck. So did the other six. 


Read this letter from one of the most 
famous trial lawyers in New York: 


““May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction. The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method, and the ease with which 
its principles may be acquired, especially appeal 
to me. I may add that I already had occasion 
to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 
in the preparation for trial of an important 
action in which I am about to engage.”’ 


This man didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
count on my memory now. I can call the 
name of any man I have met before—and 
I keep getting better. I can remember 
any figures I wish to remember. Tele- 
phone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. 


The old fear of forgetting has vanished. 
I used to be “scared stiff” on my feet— 
because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remem- 
ber what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, at a banquet, in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 


The most enjoyable part of it all is that 
I am now a good conversationalist—and I 
used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got 
into a crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of light- 
ning most any fact I want right at the 
instant I need it most. I used to think a 
“hair trigger’? memory belonged only to 
the prodigy and genius. Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a 
memory if he knows how to make it work. 


a 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big search- 
light on your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your Office. 


Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess’’ or “I think 
it was about so much” or “I forget that 
right now” or ‘“‘I can’t remember” or “I 
must look up his name.’’ Now they are 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 


Here is just a bit from a letter of a 
well-known sales manager up in Montreal: 
“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. 
It/is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Any- 
ome—I don’t care who he is—can improve his 
Memory 109% in a week and 1,000% in six 
months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send for Mr. Roth’s amazing 
course and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in in- 
creased power will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES. 


Send No Money 


So confident are the publishers of the 
Roth Memory Course that you will be 
amazed to see how easy it is to double, 
yes, triple your memory power in a few 
short hours, that they are willing to send 
the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied send it back any 
time within five days after you receive it 
and you will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course send only 
$3.50 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon now before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. WALTER J. BLACK, 
INC., Dept. 462, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. -¥. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 
Dept. 462, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, in a plain container, the Roth 
Memory Course of seven lessons. I will either . 
remail the course to you within five days after its 
receipt or send you $3.50. 











THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


The New Review 


To the Editor: 


My congratulations on the newly 
dressed Review. I have been over it very 
carefully, and it is certainly well done. 

FRANK PRESBREY, 
New York City. 


To the Editor: 

Upon unwrapping my January issue I 
was so delighted with it that I immedi- 
ately sat down and read two articles, the 
one by John Tunis Imagination Gets the 
Job and Donald Laird’s Why Do We Buy. 
Both were extremely interesting and in- 


structive. 
R. F. Drake, 
Chicago. 


To the Editor: 

I think you are to be congratulated on 
the re-dressing of the Review. The 
quality of the editorial material is as fine 
as ever and the way it is presented 
makes it a much more attractive book. 

R. P. CLAYBERGER, 
New York City. 


To the Editor: 

One of the finest New Year Greetings 
that came to me was the January Re- 
view of Reviews. I can not tell you how 
much I enjoyed this fine magazine from 
the attractive first cover to the colored 
advertisement on the back page. 

I like the appearance of the magazine 
and feel that you and the designer should 
be congratulated. It is new and different. 

I enjoy Roger Shaw’s articles from 
month to month. He has a way of se- 
lecting subjects that the people are in- 
terested in and of telling his story in a 
convincing and readable manner. 

Bryan Mack, 
Washington, D. C. 


Letters such as those of Messrs. Pres- 
brey, Drake, Clayberger and Mack lighten 
editorial hearts and shorten the working 
day. The Review thanks them and the 
many others who have expressed approval 
of our new format.—Ed. 


Tunis Flayed 


To the Editor: 


I wish to take violent objection to Mr. 
John R. Tunis’ article in the January is- 
sue, Ideas Get the Job. 

By my own experience over and over, 
I have supplied the firms and men I 
worked for with ideas that paid them 
large profits. Did I ever get anything 
for these ideas? I did not. 

I took one man who was broke, gave 
him one idea, and he has made, by his 
own admission, many millions of dol- 
lars directly from it. Did he ever pay 
me a dime? He did not. 

That has been my universal experi- 
ence, with at: least half of the commercial 
firms I have worked for. This unfairness 
to the men who supply the ideas, is one 


of the causes of this present depression, 
unrest and dissatisfaction. Firms thus 
misuse their most able employees. 

The bright promise held out by Mr. 
Tunis is: “Give me ideas that will profit 
in the business and the sky is the limit 
as to your reward!” Yes, that’s a lie— 
unless the reward is in Heaven, but the 
firm takes its profits here and now. 

H. Roy Mosnart, 
Belle Plains, Iowa. 


Add Tunis 


To the Editor: 


In the December Review, the writer 
read with great interest an article en- 
titled Don’t Growl—Kick! 

Our organization is the largest of its 
kind in the country and we have ap- 
proximately one hundred and twenty- 
five men contacting the public. The 
article contains not only pertinent in- 
formation but also a most interesting 
thought for salesmen contacting the pub- 
lic. Mr. Tunis and yourselves are to be 
congratulated and commended. 

I am requesting permission to reprint 
all or part of the article, these reprints 
to be given to our salesmen. 

E. E. Lone, 
Horder’s Stationery Stores, 
Chicago. 


Tunis Again 


To the Editor: 


In your December issue appears an 
article by John Tunis, It Pays to Kick. 
Did you ever hear of a case where some- 
one didn’t kick, and something was 
quickly done about it? 

John H. Patterson of the National Cash 
Register Company was once vacationing 
in Bermuda. While there he received a 
cablegram saying that all was well back 
in Dayton, Ohio. Patterson rushed home 
on the first boat, and found things going 
not quite so well! 

This is what I think about Mr. Tunis’ 
idea: If you are a customer it might pay 
to kick; but if you are an employee, 
discretion is invariably the better part of 


valor. 
Harry FARKAS, 


Adrian, Michigan. 
Weekly Message 


To the Editor: 

I desire to compliment you upon the 
character of your Weekly Message, par- 
ticularly the sound background which it 
contains each week for the movements of 


the commodity market... . 
B. W. Snow. 


The Weekly Message is a comprehen- 
sive news service, covering Washington 
and New York developments from day 
to day in business, government and 
finance. The exclusive material in it 
supplements the more exhaustive fea- 
tures of the monthly Review.—Ed. 


Wanted—A Spokesman 


To the Editor: 


Your editorials in the December issue 
on relief and federal expenditures were 
splendid. The small taxpayer is getting 
very tired of the load he is carrying. 

Our middle class—the small taxpayer 
and the average citizen is the backbone 
of our nation, and yet he is becoming 
thoroughly discouraged. He is a mem- 
ber of the one group which has no 
spokesman. 

Industry is powerful enough to look 
after itself. Labor has its unions to fight 
its battles. The so-called poor or un- 
employed are having everything done 
for them; so much in fact that they are 
making no effort for themselves. On all 
sides one hears their remarks, “Why 
should I work?—let the government take 
care of me.” 

In our region, men who had jobs last 
summer spent their money recklessly, 
saying they would go on relief when 
winter came. This is thoroughly dis- 
couraging to the thrifty people who are 
working so hard to make both ends 
meet. . . . No one wants anyone to go 
hungry, but one group should not have 
so much done for it without any effort 
on its own part. 

There has been much investigation 
lately of our unemployed, but no one has 
yet bothered to investigate the average 
folk who are paying the bills. .. . 

Mrs. A. S. Watrous, 
Colfax, Washington. 


On the Spot 


To the Editor: 


Your December article, Putting Gang- 
dom on the Spot, presented the agents 
of the Department of Justice as dramatic 
characters worthy of more publicity than 
they normally receive. At the time of 
the appearance of that article the news- 
papers were filled with copy about the 
two agents who “shot it out” with Baby 
Face Nelson but got their man only at 
the price of their own lives. 

Such articles may constitute a stiffer 
diet than some mothers wish to serve 
their children. But as long as children 
demand—and in one way or another re- 
ceive—quick-shooting he-men as their 
heroes, how much better it would be to 
have those heroes the Melvin Purvises 
than the John Dillingers. Your article 
shows just the surface of the deep bank 
of clay from which could be moulded a 
Sherlock Holmes, a Royal Northwest 
“Mountie”, or many another character 
who would turn children’s propensities 
for hero-worship into nobler channels. 

I recognize of course that Review of 
Reviews is not a vehicle that reaches 
children. I am not advocating that you 
step into the realm of fiction. But this 
magazine does reach the class of men 
who provide the entertainment for chil- 
dren—the businessmen who sponsor radio 
programs. I believe that they would find 
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WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? 


OU’RE like a million other 

' men today—you’ re facing a big 

question. The late depression 
turned business topsy-turvy and now 
the “New Deal’’—the rebuilding 
period—stares you in the face. 

Where you are “going from here” 
is a question you want answered right 
if you expect to get ahead—progress 
—grow instead of standing still. 

Are the things that are happening 
today going to help or hinder you— 
what will they mean in your pay 
check? Where will they put you five, 
ten, twenty years from now! 

How can you take full advantage 
of this time—this period of oppor- 
tunity? We believe you will find the 
answer here—a suggestion—a recom- 
mendation the soundness of which 
can be proven to you as it has been 
to thousands of other men. 


The whole trend today—legisla- 
tion, spirit, action—is to put men 
back to work, raise earning and 
spending power, give every man a fair 
chance to work out his own salvation. 

The road to success remains un- 
changed but, bear this in mind, what 
it takes to win is radically different! 

Different—because business men 
are older and wiser—because the 
crash of ’29 proved many old busi- 
ness methods were unsound. 

No employer today would dare 
risk an important post in the hands 
of a man who had not learned the 
lesson of ’29. Why should he, when 
right at this moment he can pick and 
choose and get almost any man he 
wants at his own price? 


Business organizations are rebuild- 
ing—reorganizing for the new condi- 
tions. Before it is over, every man 
and every method will be judged in 
the cold light of reason and experi- 
ence—then dropped, remade or re- 
tained. This spells real opportunity for 
the man who can meet the test—but 
heaven help the man who still tries 
to meet today’s problems from yes- 
terday’s standpoint! Out of the multi- 
tude still jobless there are sure to be 
many frantically eager to prove him 
wrong and take his place. 


Some Men Have Found 
the Answer 


_ Seeing these danger signs, many ag- 


gressive men and women are quietly 
training at home—are wisely build- 
ing themselves for more efficient ser- 
vice to their employers. 


You naturally ask, ‘‘Has your 
training helped men withstand con- 
ditions of the last few years?” 

Our answer is to point to a file of 
letters from thousands of our students 
reporting pay raises and promotions 
chile business was at its lowest ebb— 
together with a myriad of others tell- 
ing of greater success during these 
recent months of recovery. 

Amazing evidence is ready for 
your investigation. We have assem- 
bled much of it in a booklet that is 
yours for the asking, along with a 
new and vitally interesting pamphlet 
on your business field. 

This is a serious study of the pos- 
sibilities and opportunities in that 
field. It is certain to contain an 
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answer to vital questions bothering 
you today about your own work and 
earning power. 

Send for these booklets—coupon 
brings them free. Be sure to check 
the LaSalle training that interests 
you most. We will tell you also how 
you can meet and take fullest ad- 
vantage of today’s situation. No cost 
or obligation—so why not mail the 
coupon now? 
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Please send me—without cost or obli- 
gation—full information about how I 
can, through your training, equip my- 
self for the new problems and oppor- 
tunities in the business field I have 
checked. 


O Higher Accountancy 

0 Law: Degree of LL. B. 
0 Commercial Law 

O Industrial Management 
0) Personnel Management 
0 Modern Foremanship 

O Business Management 
0 Traffic Management 

0 Business Correspondence 
0 Business English 

O Banking and Finance 
0) Salesmanship 
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NEW 
CREATION 
NEW KNOWLEDGE—a 
vast fund of it—has been cre- 
ated in every field of thought 
and action during the past 
eventful quarter-century. No 
one can ho,e to carry it all 
in mind, but everyone can 
have it at his fingertips for 
instant reference. The New 
Merriam-Webster, just com- 
pleted, is the KEY to the NEW 
KNOWLEDGE in every Science, every 
Art, every subject of practical or cultural interest. 


WEBSTER’S 
WNEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


e@ 600,000 Entries—1!22,000 Not Found in Any Other 
Dictionary @ Thousands of New Words e@ 12,000 Terms 
_ rene ° ye yg vaeoon Plates in Color, and Half Tone 
ic Articles @ 35,000 Geo- 
graphical Entries @ 13,000 Biographical Entries @ 200 

aluable Tables e Synonyms and Antonyms @ 3350 
Pages @ Cost $1,300,000.00 


See the New Merriam-Webster At Your Book- 
store Or Write for Free Illustrated Pamphlet. 
6.& C.MERRIAM CO., 489 B’way, Springfield, Mass. 












BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants 
Thousands of firms aed thom S00 Certine ed Hpebie’a Account: 
ants in the U. . Wetrain —— sthome in spare fimo ti ‘or C.P. 


Trevious 6x lence 
unnecessary " Personal training Under papervisten of staff of ep 
including members of the Ameri con peactate ey Soceent tants. Wri 
for free book, *‘ Accountancy, + 267-H. 

LaSalle Extension University, | Dept.? 7-H “Chicago 


The Schoo! That Has Trained Over 1,200 C. P. 
MILITARY 


STAUNTON icavemy 


One of America’s distinguished preparatory schools. Pre- 
pares boys (11-18) for college and trains them to meet 
life. Separate Junior School. Special teachers. Catalog. 
Box W-2, Kable P. 0. Staunton, Va. 











At home—in spare time—20 minutes a day, 
[eat Increase your salary. Gain self-confide nee, 


. 
public through ability to to sway others by effective 


today for free booklet, 


Speaking Boo ee to Work Wonders With Words. 
North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Av., Dept 1042 Chicaga 

Bucknell 














Universit 
A Co-educational University with a background of 
ninety years’ service to American youth. Offers, 


under its new program, a broad general education 
in the first two years, freeing the last two years 
for concentration, pre-professional and professional 
specialization. 

There are over one thousand students enrolled. 
The faculty is carefully selected and there are 
adequate religious opportunities. All athletics 
are organized. 

Full information will be gladly sent you on request. 
Please address 


The Registrar, Box R 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg Pennsylvania 














WANT A STEADY JOB? 


Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common 
Education usually sufficient. Short 
hours. Many Spring examinations 
expected. Write immediately for 
, free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 


good advertising value in building up 
radio thrillers based on the exploits of 
these special agents who must for the 
most part remain anonymous in their 
careers. , 
Who will create and sponsor this idol? 
E. H. GutTnurig, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Friends Everywhere? 


To the readers of the 
Review of Reviews and my 
dear friends in the world: 


Several years ago I was teaching in a 
primary school in a little village Shiomi- 
saki which is 160 miles from Osaka. One 
day I visited an old intelligent respectful 
man whose son was a famous lawyer. 
He said: 

“As you know, all the peoples in our 
village are enjoying happy life here help- 
ing with one another. Many of our vil- 
lagers are working as pearl-fishers in 
Australia or in the United States of 
America. Some persons cannot afford to 
pay passage fare or other expenses so 
they borrow money from some sympa- 
thetical villagers and later repay the 
money when they can. 

“The villagers working in the foreign 
countries send much money for the vil- 
lage school from their savings. The 
teachers and the village officials are im- 
proving the school every year, and to pay 
expense the villagers raise Spanish po- 
tatoes in their fields while a few grow 
rice plants. 

“T should think our villagers are all 
brothers and sisters who are controlled 
by the omnipotent, omnipresent, omni- 
scient being in the universe although 
some persons call him Buddha and some 
persons God. We villagers are, of 
course, Japanese. If all the peoples in 
the world would live on the same terms 
as brothers and sisters, as we live in 
Shiomisaki, how much happy life there 
would be!” 

If they will do this the world would 
become better politically, morally, re- 
ligiously, commercially, agriculturally, 
industrially, diplomatically and in other 
things. Wars will disappear on the earth 
and quarrels will not happen. 

Serraro Matsusa, 
Tanabecho, Nishimurogun, 

Wakayamaken, Japan. 


Death Toll 


To the Editor: 

It is gn a that you give space to 
the letter of G. D. Newton regarding 
traffic accidents. According to the records 
of The Trav a Insurance Company, 
during the past four years there have 
been 2,925,000 automobile accidents in 
the United States, resulting in 118,000 
deaths. Some 3,400,000 persons were 
injured. 

Cars have been perfected to the limit 
of human ingenuity, and highways are 
improved to the limit of the resources of 
the country, but our laws are based on 
popular pretense or imagination rather 
than on authentic records. . 

There have been 56,000 killed and 1,- 
147,000 injured in collisions of cars with 
pedestrians, according to the records. 
Nearly all of them could have been saved 
by compelling them to walk on their 
extreme left side of the road, passing all 
cars met on the left, never getting in 
the path of cars behind them without 
first looking back to make sure it was 
safe to do so. In walking on unlighted 
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roads at night, why not require an indi- 
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vidual to carry a, light which would be 
visible both ways? 

These laws should be rigidly enforced 
by fine and imprisonment for every first 
offense, regardless of whether or not an 
accident results from their defiance of 
the laws. 

To light all highways all night every 
night to equal daylight, would cost more 
for construction and maintenance than 
to make paths detached from roads for 
pedestrians, and would be much less ef- 
fective in saving lives. 

G. M. BEERBOWER, 
Hollywood, Florida. 


War Horse 


To the Editor: 


Kindly accept this expression of my 
appreciation for the article in your 
January issue entitled Mechanizing the 
War Horse by E. R. Karr. Iam myself an 
ex-cavalry officer, having served after 
my graduation from West Point as Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the 14th Cavalry. 
The article was extremely well written 
and at the same time was both concise 
and informative. I was surprised to 
learn of some of the advancements made 
by the mechanized cavalry, but at the 
same time I was glad to see the author 
give due credit to the old “War Horse” 

GeorcE R. Hays, JR., 
New York City. 


Upton Sinclair 


To the Editor: 


In your paragraph on Upton Sinclair 
in the December issue, you say: “Much 
that he has written has been grotesquely 
unfair, absurdedly ill-informed and vio- 
lently prejudiced.” 

That statement reminded me of the 
story I heard of a child who on rebell- 
ing at eating spinach was told by her 
father that he knew thousands of little 
girls who loved spinach. “Name one”, 
promptly said the bright little girl. 

It is, of course, as you know, very 
easy to generalize and make broad state- 
ments. May I trouble you to point out 
just one statement which Upton Sinclair 
has made and which you would consider 
“grotesquely unfair”, “absurdedly ill- 
informed” or “violently prejudiced”. 

You also say in your article that you 
“would make every able-bodied person 
work doubly hard for his own support”. 
Now, would you? Would you have all 
that vast class of people whom we are 
pleased to call our “upper classes”, such 
as society people (male and female) and 
the hordes of parasites whom our pres- 
ent laboring group supports, go out and 
by the sweat of their brow earn their 
keep? I wonder! 

(Miss) K. M. Gobtey, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


The editors judged Mr. Sinclair upon 
his past record, his writings, his cam- 
paign speeches, and the EPIC publicity 
with which their offices were flooded. 
They do not think the health of the body 
politic will be improved by improving 
the lot of one group at the expense of 
another. They cannot accept Miss God- 
ley’s easy if not arbitrary division of 
130,000,000 people into “upper” and 
“lower” classes, and still hold to the 
doctrine, now unpopular in proletarian 
quarters, that the citizen who thinks 
with his head is entitled to just as much 
consideration as the one who works with 
his hands.—Eb. 
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SEFUL BOOKS 


for everybody 


These compact, handy and moderately priced books solve the 
problem of self improvement in the subjects they represent. They 
present up-to-date and complete information on a wide variety of the 











Each $1 











problems constantly met with in daily life and social intercourse. In the 
carefully selected list of titles every one is certain to find some book of 
particular interest to him, and will welcome the opportunity of studying it easily, conveniently and 
economically. The books are well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in red cloth, with a 


heavy red paper wrapper to match. 


AMERICAN ETIQUETTE 

By Ethel Shubert 
There is no passport to good society 
like good manners. Success in life 
may be marred by ignorance of social 
customs. A perusal of this book will 
prevent such blunders. The subject 
is presented in a bright and interest- 
ing manner. 


AMERICAN LETTER 
WRITING By Ethel Shubert 


This admirable book enables the reader 
to become an accomplished original 
letter writer. There are forms for all 
kinds of business and social letters, 
invitations, acceptances, letters of 
sympathy, congratulations and love letters. 


ASTROLOGY By M. M. MacGregor 
If you want to know in what profession you will best succeed, whom 
you should marry, etc., you can readily solve thesequestions by the 
science of Astrology. Simple instructions and extensive tables of 
Ephemeries will enable anyone to cast a character horoscope. 


BUSINESS LETTERS By G. M. Hoffman 


An expert here shows by example how to write business letters most 
effectively. There are letters for all occasions, letters of information, 
application, recommendation, introduction, collection letters and 
indeed every letter a business man needs. 


CANDY MAKING AT HOME By Mary M. Wright 


Here are two hundred ways to make candy with the home flavor and 
the professional style. Recipes are given for fondant, fruit and nut 
candies, cream candies, fudges and caramels, bonbons. macaroons 
and little cakes. 


CHECKERS By David A. Mitchell 


To become a successful checker player, learn the right moves. A 
well-known expert here explains these, showing the student all the 
standard openings, positions and “traps,” illustrating with dia- 
grams. 


CHESS By David A. Mitchell 
The beginner in the game will find this the book he has been looking 
for. It contains the full rules of the game, diagrams, chapters on 
openings, elementary endings, the attack and scores of problems. 





CONUNDRUMS By Margherita O. Osborne 


A collection of the latest and most up-to-date conundrums, riddles and 
puzzles of all sorts and kinds, together with many old favorites. A boo 
that is always useful in social gatherings. 


DEBATING By Margherita O. Osborne 


Debating is an art of practical value. Here is a complete and compact 
volume which will be of unlimited value to the debater—be he an experi- 
enced speaker or a novice 


DREAM BOOK By Madame Xanto 


Dreams have always been thought to have a definite meaning, and that 
meaning has been eagerly sought. This book presents the old traditions 
proved by time and the experience of famous Oriental, Celtic and early 
English observers. 


ERRORS IN ENGLISH By John H. Bechtel 
Anyone inspired with the spirit of self-imprevement may readily avoid 
them. No necessity for studying rules of grammar or rhetoric when this 
book may be had. ~ 


HOME GAMES By George Hapgood, Esq. 
A collection of the newest and best ways of amusing guests Games 
with cards, pencil and paper, charades, action games, games of thought 
and memory, and many new ideas for “forfeits.” 


PALMISTRY By M. M. MacGregor 


There is a growing interest in palmistry and this book contains the latest 
ideas on the subject. It gives full instructions for reading the future from 
palms and is simple and easily understandable. 


STORIES OF THE OPERA By Ethel Shubert 


This volume gives the complete history of every opera ordinarily pro 
duced in America and many that are less frequently heard. A short 
sketch of the life of each composer is also given. 


STORIES WORTH TELLING 
By Herbert Leonard Coggins 


Here is the cream of all the funny stories, 
the kind that tickle when you taste, and 
explode when you take themin. The book 
is as funny as human nature. Illustrated 
with 100 pictures. 


TOASTS AND AFTER 
DINNER SPEECHES 

By Dudley Jenkins 
Most men dread being called upon to make 
an address. What would you not give for 
the ability? No need to give much when 
you can learn from this book. It will tell 
vou how and show you the way to do it 








FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR WILL BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 





THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


929 FILBERT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS 


The editors pause in the day’s occupation to look over 


the newest books. 


In them are notes and comments on such sundry 


items as sailing ships, glory-hunters, new dealers and deep-sea divers. 


Aa to Zyzzogeton 


The first word in the new edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is 
aa and the last word is zyzzogeton. 
Aa is a kind of lava. The zyzzogeton, 
in case you didn’t know, is a South 
American leaf hopper of the cicadel- 
lidae family having the tuberculato 
and the front tibiae grooved. Between 
aa and zyzzogeton are some 600,000 
old words, new words, biographical 
and geographical notes, names, syn- 
onyms, pronunciations, definitions, 
quotations, and illustrations, and a 
thousand other varieties of informa- 
tion concerning the English language, 
the arts, sciences and letters. 

The average man in the street uses 
about a thousand words to conduct 
his public and private affairs. Shakes- 
peare, if memory serves correctly, 
had a vocabulary twenty times as 
large, but he still fell short of Mr. 
Webster’s future 552,000. To put it 
simply, he used only one word out of 
each possible twenty-seven. 

It is difficult to write about a dic- 
tionary, especially when all that can 
be said has been said so well before. 
When O. Henry was living in Texas 
in 1896, he wrote frequently for the 
Houston Daily Post. The dictionary 
was his constant companion; he read 
it like a book. He used to challenge 
friends to stump him on the correct 
pronunciation of a disputed word. On 
one occasion he reviewed the volume 
in the Post: 

“We find on our table quite an ex- 
haustive treatise on various subjects 
written in Mr. Webster’s well-known, 
lucid and piquant style. There is not 
a dull line between the covers of the 
book. The range of subjects is wide, 
and the treatment light and easy with- 
out being flippant. A valuable fea- 
ture of the work is the arranging of 
the articles in alphabetical order, thus 
facilitating the finding of any parti- 
cular word desired. Mr. Webster’s 
work is thorough, and we predict that 
he will be heard from again.” 

(G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass., in buff buckram, $20.) 














This is one of two hundred new 
photographs illustrating Alan J. Vil- 
liers’ latest book, “The Last of the 
Wind Ships.” Morrow. Priced $4. 


Glory Hunter 


Habitual readers of the sports pages 
will have no difficulty comprehending 
Frederic F. Van de Water’s portrait 
of General Custer, the Glory Hunter. 
They will recognize the fighter who 
comes out swinging, scornful of 
science, the quarterback who always 
carries the ball himself, or the pitcher 
who contemptuously attempts to burn 
his fast ball past every batter. Such 
athletes, while their luck holds, have 
color and enjoy a wide public fol- 
lowing. 

Others, particularly military men, 
will be bewildered by the meteoric 
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career of a man whose entire profes- 
sional equipment apparently con- 
sisted of the qualities of personal 
courage and dash. Elevated to the 
rank of Major General at the age of 
twenty-five for reasons that are not 
revealed in the record, Custer basked 
in the bright light of publicity during 
the closing year of the Civil War. 
Under favorable conditions his head- 
long cavalry attacks, led in person, 
won him great glory. Under adverse 
conditions he was saved from de- 
struction time and again by incredible 
good fortune rather than by his own 
resources. 

Intoxicated by his own fame, the 
“Boy General with the Golden 
Locks”, now officially Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. A. Custer, was eager to 
adorn himself with new laurels at the 
expense of the wild Plains Indians. 
This he succeeded in doing by a 
timely massacre on one occasion and 
by diplomacy and hard marching on 
another. The brilliant effect of his 
exploits was marred, however, by his 
callous cruelty to his troops and his 
insubordination to superior officers. 

When Custer rides with customary 
abandon into the valley of the Little 
Big Horn violating or ignoring the 
most elementary principles of the 
military art the reader is definitely 
pro-Sioux. Those so minded can look 
past the hero and concentrate on the 
background, the West. The color of 
the frontier is more resplendent even 
than that of the Glory Hunter. 

Glory Hunter: A Life of General 
Custer, by Frederic F. Van de Water 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $3.75). 


Candy Is Dandy 


“Candy is dandy; but liquor is 
quicker”: Ogden Nash.... “I never 
expected to see the day when the girls 
would get sunburned in the places 
they do now”: Will Rogers... . 
“Women hate revolutions and revolu- 
tionists. They like men who are 
docile, well regarded at the bank, and 
never late at meals”: H. L. Menc- 
ken thus speaks his mind. 
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If you like snappy cracks and quick 
quotes, procure “The Home Book of 
Quotations: Classical and Modern”. 
This 2,606 page compendium has been 
arranged and selected by Burton 
Stevenson, published by Dodd Mead 
for $10 in ready money. It is well 
worth the price of admission, even 
including such doubtful gems as 
Bryan’s cross of gold, and the do-not- 
choose-to-run of ye goode St. Cool- 
idge. Rum — Romanism — Rebellion 
and plumed knight (Blaine-for-Pres- 
ident) have not been forgotten, nor 
indeed has anything else that one can 
think of. It was Colonel Stanton, and 
not General Pershing, who told Laf- 
fayette that we were there in 1917. 

War, woman, and love all play their 


” parts, and nearly 5,000 celebrities talk 


in double columns. Kipling, Shaw, 
and Masefield supply innumerable 
wise and witty sayings, and one sage 
three-line remark comes from a nine- 
year-old of 1927. There are, in all, 
71,680 quotations, and the contents is 
carefully indexed. 


History by Locality 


American history, as studied by 
localities, is a new departure of great 
general interest; and Westchester 
County, New York, is rich in home 
lore, as Washington Irving so clearly 
showed a century ago. Three splendid 
booklets are now out: “Incidents from 
Westchester’s History” by Helen L. 
Hultz; “The Geology of Westchester 
County” by Frances H. Smith; and 
“Present-Day Westchester County” 
by Mary S. Roeder. All are issued by 





Roger W. Babson’s latest book, “The 
New Dilemma”, surveys current 
business and economic developments 
and suggests that a coalition govern- 
ment might best serve all interests. 


Publisher: Fleming H. Revell, $2. 





the Westchester County Publications 
Committee of White Plains, written 
by Westchester teachers, with advice 
and assistance from local experts. Mr. 
Gerard Swope, a Westchester resi- 
dent, is responsible for this worth- 
while idea, and to him belongs the 
initial credit. The history booklet is 
of exceptional interest, but all three 
are readable and remarkably inform- 
ative. They should serve as models 
for similar research in other localities 
of the country. 


Shores of Ellis 


Extis Istanp is a place of annoy- 
ance, of moral turpitude one way or 
the other, of arguments, and of shat- 
tered dreams. It has elements of 
tragedy, humor, and romance. It is 
high time that its colorful story be 
told; and Edward Corsi, former 
United States commissioner for immi- 
gration and naturalization, has done 
it fully. During forty-two years, 
twenty-five million immigrants have 
passed through the portals of Ellis, 
en route for happiness and success, 
or sorrow and tribulation, and the 
author himself was one of these, com- 
ing from Italy in 1907 at the ripe old 
age of ten. And he can write. 

“In the Shadow of Liberty” is an 
Ellis Island chronicle, published by 
Macmillan, in 321 pages. Anarchists 
and tenors, nobles and down-and- 
outs run through the chapters, which 
are full of amusing and interesting 
anecdotes. A thorough index covers 
outstanding people and places, and 
Mr. Corsi knows them all. Just a 
year ago the author severed his 
Ellis connections with regret, after 
years of valuable service. But what- 
ever his regrets may be, the reading 
public is amply repaid by these 
memoirs, with their historical flavor 
of informal but useful Americana. 
This excellent book sells for $3.50. 


Well-Known Unknown 


Alfred Stieglitz is unknown to mil- 
lions of work-a-day Americans, and 
will probably always remain so. But 
to those interested in contemporary 
art, he stands as the man responsible 
for some of the most powerful forces 
in artistic expression today. It is he 
who is in considerable measure re- 
sponsible for the rise of our photog- 
raphy from a truthful presentation of 
fact to a place among the arts. 

As early as the turn of the century 
he saw the beauty in railroad tracks, 
as well as trees, and he caught it with 
his camera. A quarter century later 
the magazines of the country caught 
up with him. 

“America and Alfred Stieglitz” is 
the title of a new book dealing with 
his career and place in American art. 
It is made up of essays by different 
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‘| want Arthur 
to Succeed 


as I succeeded.” This 
father knew from ac- 
tual experience, what 
Walton Training does 
for ambitious men. 







here is 
his letter — 


“IT am enclosing 
herewith my son’s 
enrollment for the 
Walton Course in 
Accounting. I am 
quite sure Arthurwill 
get along very nicely * = 
with the work ashe 
has always been an 
excellent student. I have a very high regard for 
Walton. It has been the thing that has rushed me up 
the ladder. At present I am head of the Purchasing and 
Accounting departments of this company, controlling 
five large manufacturing industries. Not so bad for one 
who started as a section hand on the railroad. My 
salary now is more than 700 per cent what it was before 
studying accounting with Walton, Pardon this, but I 
could not help but tell you. You can see how I regard 
Walton. Why shouldn’t I recommend it to my son? I 
already havetwo Waltonstudentsinmy department, both 
doing very nice work. Istartedthem “The Walton Way.” 

This letter (mame and address on request) is only one 
of many like it in our files—letters telling how their 
writers rose from lowly jobs to positions of power and 
big pay through Walton training. 


Thousands Thank Walton Training 
for Success 


Wherever you find modern business you will find 
Walton trained men and women. Business leaders, 
knowing the superiority of Walton methods, give pref- 
erence to Walton students. The demand for account- 
ancy trained men is increasing daily. Federal rulings and 
changing business conditions make proper accounting 
imperative. The opportunities for thoroughly trained 
accountants are greater now than ever before. Why not 
prepare yourself to fill a fine position in this great field? 
You can do it—right at home—through Walton Home 
Study instruction. 


Here is Positive Proof of It! 


More than ten per cent of all certified public account- 
ants in the United States received Walton training, and 
the amazing part of it is that over 80 per cent of them 
got their training through Home Study. Thousands of 
men and women now holding really good positions 
also give credit to Walton Home Study instruction for 
their secure, well-paid jobs. You, too, cansecure a really 
good position by devoting just a part of your time, time 
you probably waste now, to the mastery of this fascin- 
ating, pleasant, profitable profession of Accountancy. 
If you have a common school education and the deter- 
mination to get ahead, Walton can help you to succeed. 
Walton methods, thorough in every particular, are easy 
to understand. To convince you how easily you can 
learn right at home, we will send you 


Three Complete Lessons Free! 
They will prove to you how readily you can gain the 
knowledge which means security, promotion and inde- 
pendence. With these lessons we will also send you a 
copy of our helpful book, ““The Walton Way to a Better 
Day,”’ that has pointed out the road to Success for 
thousands. Why wait another day? Say to yourself— 
“today I start toward a worth while future’’—and mail 


WALTON SCHL 
ERCE 


Com 


Member National Home Study Council 
1303-1313 McCormick Building 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


ks ee oe es oe es a et ee ee eee 
WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
1303-1313 McCormick Bldg., 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, II. 
Please send me, without obligation of any kind, the 
Three FREE Accountancy Lessons Adesso also 
my copy of “The Walton Way to a Better Day.” 
Name 
Address lie led 


City State 
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GOOD BOOKS 
FOR 
YOUR LIBRARY 











What of Tomorrow? 
By Ogden L. Mills 


The former Secretary of the 
Treasury, an outstanding Republi- 
can spokesman, analyzes the devel- 
opment and implication of The New 
Deal. $2.00 





Why Wars Must Cease 
Carrie Chapman Catt, et al. 

A symposium written by ten of the 

foremost women leaders of America 

for the National Committee on 

Cause and Cure of War. 81.00 





In the Shadow of Liberty 
By Edward Corsi 


A former Commissioner of Immi- 
gration (himself an immigrant), de- 








scribes with colorful detail the 
strange parade through that gateway. 
Ellis Island. 3.50 





at all bookstores 
MACMILLAN ; 


READ 
SINCE 1914 


By J. H. LANDMAN 
College of the City of New York 





A brief history of the important 
nations of the world: political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural aspects. 
Complete index, maps and cartoons. 


$1.50 Postpaid 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
107 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








WHY WE DON’T LIKE PEOPLE 
by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., D.Sc. 

A careful presentation of the important 

factors that are necessary to build a likable 


perconality. 
At Bookstores $2.50, or 


A. L. GLASER 
247 Park Avenue New York City 











THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE 
NEW DEAL 


By 
ROGER W. BABSON 


“If Babson is wrong, it’s worth $2.00 to read his 
conclusions. If Babson is right, it is worth many 
times the price to find out. No red-blooded 
American should miss reading it.” 


At All Bookstores $2.00 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave, New York 





persons, covering a variety of related 
subjects in as many ways. The book 
as a whole is a collection of pertinent 
information about Stieglitz and mod- 
ern art, somewhat obscured by per- 
sonal rhapsodies which might better 
have been left to posterity. (Double- 
day, Doran, 336 pages, $3.50.) 

















William Beebe’s “Half Mile Down” 
describes the world under the sea. 
A human interest account of some 
startling scientific discoveries in his 
bathysphere. Harcourt-Brace, $5. 


New Deal: Old Style 


Eighteenth-century Austria under- 
went a New Deal under Kaiser Josef 
Nummer Zwei. This enlightened des- 
pot put through all of the French 
revolutionary reforms a decade before 
the French revolution itself: abolition 
of torture, checks on church and no- 
bility, trust-busting of the feudal sys- 
tem, equalitarian philosophy, religious 
toleration, universal education, cur- 
tailment of courtly nonsense. The 
Holy Roman emperor undertook a 
stupendous task, and he very nearly 
succeeded. 

Of course the fine people and the 
clerics undertook the sabotage of 
Josefan plans with a thorough disaf- 
fection; and the strain, in the long 
run, proved too much for his physical 
makeup. Frederick the Great, that 
cynical old nazi, was the consistent 
opponent of Josef internationally over 
a long period of years; but Josef did 
annex Polish Galicia, a worthless tid- 
bit, with the aid of Old Fritz and 
Catherine of Russia, whom he liked 
very much, but not too well. 

Saul Padover has done an excellent 
job in his “Revolutionary Emperor.” 
Padover is sympathetic and evidently 
a liberal; but his praise is tempered 
by analytical common sense, and his 
treatment is amusing as well as in- 
formative. Here is a‘book well worth 
reading, and its steady flow is a 
pleasant, easy one. 
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It was not till 1848 that Austrian 
liberals succeeded in continuing the 
Josefan heritage, and the sad events 
of 1934 have given liberal Austria an- 
other medieval setback. “Revolution- 
ary Emperor” is published by the 
University of California Press (425 
pages, $3.50). Dr. Karl Seitz, ex- 
mayor of Vienna, has recently been 
let out of jail by the local fascists. 
He is the post-war heir of famous 
Kaiser Josef! 


Picture Book 


There is a peculiar thrill in rubbing 
elbows with the socially elite, which, 
no doubt, accounts for the mass of 
people who block the theaters on 
First Nights, nudging their compan- 
ions knowingly when some bejeweled 
and bedecked debutante descends 
regally from a Yellow Cab, and trying 
to guess the identity of the man in 
the dirty grey slouch hat and baggy 
pants. 

To these onlookers and name wor- 
shippers, Jerome Zerbe’s “People on 
Parade” (David Kemp, publisher, $3) 
will be of inestimable help, for, with 
his ubiquitous camera, he has snapped 
for immortality such social and liter- 
ary celebrities as the Princess Marie, 
Walter Chrysler, Jr., Marc Connolly, 
Cole Porter, F. P. A., Prince George 
of Russia, Elsa Maxwell, James Dona- 
hue, Princess Obolensky (better 
known as one of the Dolly Sisters). 
Most of them are wearing their best 
bibs and tuckers, and we have a feel- 
ing they were quite aware of Mr. 
Zerbe. They are laying the usual 
corner stones, christening the town’s 
latest café, and pouring tea for more 
than two. You can now point out 
these people to your open-mouthed 
neighbor with a greater degree of as- 
surance—that is, if you care for that 
sort of thing. This reviewer doesn’t! 


Books in Brief 


“Since 1914” is by J. H. Landman 
(Barnes & Noble, 288 pp., $1.50). It 
is a complete account in tabloid form 
of the causes of the World War, the 
war itself, the peace treaties, and of 
political events since, all over the 
world. Maps, cartoons, and indexing 
are excellent; and Dr. Landman, a 
political and economic expert, has 
lavished a wealth of minute detail on 
his brain-child. This book is designed 
for current and late historical refer- 
ence reading. 


“Why We Don’t Like People” is the 
name of a new book on pyschology for 
the lay reader. The author, Donald 
Laird, is a contributor to the Review 
oF Reviews, his work having appeared 
frequently in our editorial columns. 
(A. L. Glaser, Inc., $2.) 




















Two Volumes FREES 

















Beautifully Printed ——~ 500 Illustrations 























* * THE two very handsome volumes were delivered 
at my office this morning. I became so fascinated: with the 
story that goes with the cartoons that I have neglected 
my other business. I shall see that they go to my house 
tonight. Otherwise they would break up my _ business. 


FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Former Governor of Illinois 


* *& MY eleven-year-old son, lured by the cartoons, has 
devoured the volumes. In fact, their dual appeal to father 
and son has been inconvenient. When I have wanted 
them they have been missing from my library, and I have 
had to go to my son’s rooms to find them. 


GLENN FRANK 


President of the University of Wisconsin 

















10 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


YOU are rendering a very valuable service in collecting and 

preserving in this available and permanent form really 

substantial material for the history of that critical period. 
—Elihu Root, World Publicist and Statesman. 


a 


IN these volumes, Lincoln lives again. We see him in the 
perspective of his own day, and his problems, his struggles, 
and his contemporaries are so clearly presented that the 
reader has a sense of a new and invigorating intimacy 
Charles E. Hughes, Chief Justice of the U. S. 


WHILE the story is sufficiently told in words it is even more 
strikingly told by reproductions of the cartoons that filled 
the newspapers and illustrated periodicals for half a century. 
... All of the old struggles, intrigues, scandals, rivalries and 
hatreds are there—J ackson and his war to the death — 
the United States Bank, the smooth scheming Van Buren 
and his contests with the victor of Tippecanoe, the Mexi- 
can War and the sour politics that oozed out of it, the 
blustering row with England over Oregon and ‘“‘Fifty-four 
forty or fight,” the timorous Buchanan and the strange 
fate that pursued Henry Clay, the unluckiest statesman, of 
them all —Edwin C. Hill, New York “Sun. 


ERE are the two most interesting books of the year. Before your 

eyes in hundreds of cruel pen and ink lampoons, in scores of curious 
lithographs buried for the last seventy years, parade the giants of the 
last century, a period that bred great orators and thinkers. Here is 
history told in cartoons—virile gripping history, partisan with the 
vitriolic abandon of old-school politics, centering about the lank 
homely railsplitter who rose higher than America’s gift of the presi- 
dency into the Valhalla of nations. Here is a Lincoln you've never 
known, suffering biting ridicule, poisoned jealousy and _ factional 
hatred. Here are great issues and personalities stripped of pretense. 
Here sre lessons in courage from a period more trying than our own. 
And with this wealth of illustration runs the picturesque and soundly- 
pointed text of Albert Shaw, able editor and historian. You will 
feel richer in mind and library for the possession of these entertaining 
volumes. 














THEY are yours for ten days’ free examination. 
And you may keep them for your library, ab- 
solutely free, if you will mail the coupon at 
once, enrolling as a three-year subscriber at the 
regular rate either to the REviEw oF REvIEWwS 
or to GotpEN Book Macazine. Golden Book 
is the monthly magazine of  entertain- 
ment for the intelligent, a treasure chest of 
fascinating stories and essays from the pens 
of the world’s greatest writers. What is more, 
you may pay at the rate of $1 a month for 
nine months, if you wish. If you prefer one 
cash payment, send only $8. But you must use 
the coupon right away. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY ™y 


to subscribers of either 


FRE =_— OF REVIEWS” or “GOLDEN BOOK” 


LA 


Review of Reviews Corporation RRA/3S 


233 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I accept your offer to send me, postpaid, the two big, new volumes. 
A Cartoon History of Lincoln and His Times (all bound in cloth, 275 
pages each), for ten days’ free examination. If I decide to keep them 
I will pay only for a three years’ subscription to the Review of Reviews 
(or Golden Book) at the regular subscription rate—a dollar a month 
for nine months. If I preter to make only one payment it will be only $8. 





(ATARI a So irs rates We Gia at dda ag SAO ealalci een Rae eas 
Check magazine desired: (_ ) Review of Reviews; ( )Golden Book. 
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FOSTER & DAVIES, INC. 
ADVERTISING 
KEITH BUILOING 
CLEVELAND 


January 4, 19355. 


Dear Mr. Shaw; 


It is marvelous how an old book like the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS can be made to look very modern and 
still stick to fundamentals and principles - all of which 
means to say that I congratulate you heartily upon the 
new appearance of the January REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


This January issue is particularly interesting 
apart from its physical make-up. I like the articles - 
"Why Do We Buy?" by Donald R. Laird; "Imagination Gets 
the Job" by John R. Tunis and "Japan Bids for Power" by 
Roger Shaw. 


I could mention every story in the book, but 
perhaps because I am in the advertising business, these 
articles which I have mentioned have the greatest appeal. 


I congratulate you upon a masterly job in putting 
fresh interest into an old magazine. 


Very truly yours, 








Mr. Albert Shaw, Jre 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
233 Fourth Aveme, 
New York, NeYe 








READER INTEREST SPELLS 


RESULTS For ADVERTISERS 























